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ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. | !NSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 | ~ he 3 ok wae , . Singing, Primary Tone Production 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden Studio: s67a Broadway, New York City Potsdamerstrasse 66 III ‘Bertie W 


Germany 
“Mrs 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study wit 

me to be prepared by her.’ 


; ‘pow sit » ; ER’ Authorized representative of the 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI FLORENZA pv’ARONA Method Ounn Leno 2 its Galleriete’ Church 
at 21er , sete eee Kee 124 East 44th Street, New York corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street 
ALBE R | ) LAI R EN(¢ E, enaeen a wears Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 

155 East 18th Street, New York. | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY | 

The voice formed and developed the art of : 5 cima niet _—— we Mr. | F¢ ) K¢ FI ER 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION | - zt. ‘\ : -CIN, 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method Voice ( ulture. ; 
insane d Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chape 

> ote . lait - lrinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 

HENRY T. FLECK, of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 


Haarlem Society of th 


City 


Conductor Philharmonic 


of New York 


Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mr CARL ALVES, 


Instructors 


AND Mrs 


Vocal 


1146 Park Avenue. near o1st Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 


Mail addres West 86th Street, New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
8 West a4th Street, New York 
GE( IRG M GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Orator Church. Concert, Opera. 
itudio: 25 fth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and addre 
West 23d Street, New York 


Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 


- | CARL Lr VINSEN, caracaes T 


PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 





«| PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIS1 Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








14 East 15th Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Will accept a limited number of pupils Orator Concert and Chur Re 
aot te te ais Studio and soz Carnegie Ha New York 
WM. H. RIEGER. | ——--—- - 
| ADELINA MURIO-CELLI 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT | Vocal Instruction 
18 East 22d Street, New York | Teacher of the American prin lonne Er 
ee ee Ts ‘ | Juct manda Fabr arie Engle, Ne Perg 
es ee | Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthe 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 8 Irving Place, 3 ( 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER o aad : aes ie i 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
\ddress 7o West osth Street, New York lautesstion ta Plato an = 
—— - — Stud for non-re lent pils Ste Ha 
CHARLES HEINROTH, cel : 
Organist Church of the Ascens With the “a ‘ ) ItrR \ >A 
National Conservatory Instruction Organ and MI Mt MARGHERITA TEALDI 
Harmony Highest Culture of e \ 
West t1th Street. New York Root Knickerbocker | 
sroa r » 
a cee Ries Pe re Fess vee St 6 I A 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical Department FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
{ ewe tor ng 
Asheville, N. | Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. S 
- ms and invariable addre Carne H New York 
kT ~ i “AY Nansas City ason t ) 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN AnD! Deéenver.Col, season, July 2s Se Oceche “ 
New York season, Octobe 3 M 


Mame. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 











FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM INSTRUCTORS IN SINGIN‘ |'HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
JOYCE,| New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York Violin Sei 
ri 1 \ ‘lan heor nd Ense I ng 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty :s = ba raged l < 
Address: jo East 23d Street, New York. =) PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, | S Wodinmmen fv 
. . " ()pera—Oratorio—Concer | 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH und Vocal Instruction joe : [oD 
’ Central Park, South, New York. | WILLIAM H. BARBER 
PIANIST ark, South, J S acucanten 
W uke a limited number of pupils ; | —s a 
Steinway Hall, New York. | CHARLES PALM, Studio: Steinway Ha 
—— _ ———— N ¢ 
> " " | isica Director ind 5S Profe f | » . - 
Mr. C. WHITNEY CO¢ )M BS, V n Convent of the Sacred Heart 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les Addr Fitth A Stud 3 Ne York, | F W. RIESBERG 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s : AC! OMPANIS 
finest instruments Special advantages for the s . eee ; Bi a echoing mth 
study of church music and the training of boys’| MAX BENDHEIM, ee news soctarteins R wooed J —— j 
ces | Organ re r Rutgers t an 
voices natee it acthy ies | ites Seiad VOCAL INSTRUCTION With Tre Musticat ¢ RIER 
een visti oi : 3 Carnegie Ha New York Secretary-Treasurer New York State M —~ 
' . Studio » West 6sth Stree ew rk 
TOM KARL 
Private Vocal I1 Director Oper > MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, ale DET 1 
atic De ment, A f Dr \rt VOCAL INSTRUCTION PIZZARELLO 
Studio, Carnegie Ha Pupils prepared for Churc Concer id ; Concert | 
Oratoric Wit the \ ( 
Sa : ; ra St 3 | 6th Street, N Y ork For particulars 
JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, RK ( 
BASSO CANTANTE : : a 
Oratori Concert, Song Recitals, Voca Instructor ROF i J AND M RS. M K RI AL, | R \ \ I | I BI IR I Ne 
New York College of Music Flushing Conservatory of » | \ m™~ I ND EUN 
Studios: 442 Manhattan Avenue, New York Vocal and Instrun V e ( ure is 
Wissner Hail, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 432 North Prince Street ng, L. I Ve S 
New rk Stud West 33d Street 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, PAP aR ERNEST CARTE] 
VOICE CULTURE. CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, Cintecian aa a 
ITALIAN METHOD Member of St. Cecilia Academy. Rome Teacher ( i { 
Studio 4 3 Kast i4th Street, New York. Vocal! Instruction Counter t 
= Organist of Saints’ R. C. Churcl Orchestratior Puy f ‘ n Sig S 
H AS \BERCR( IMBIE Residence 135 We gsth Street ing and Orgar 
‘ : acral a - : “y Studios % East 23d Street, New York Residence-Studio ) M Ave New Y 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. . i ees 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or , . 7 
Church. Reference Dorothy Morten, Chaslotte PAOLO GALLICO, EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
de Levde, Marie St Neal McKay, &« PIANIS1 , 5 os “eco ‘ 
focal Studi ft Avenue, near 13th aeet. *upils accept , , pnsts 
New Yor Studio: Monroe Building. Room 1 rt : 
East soth Street, New York ( Fif " 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, : — 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system \LBERTUS SHELLEY Mur. LOUISE GAGE Ct -TNEY 
t sight Singing Ear Training and Musical eius? we - ‘ , ’ : 4 Sine : 
Stenography Carnegie Ha 7 t ag Cor << ) , ; Mt a H _— +e / n : 
Tuesdays and Fridays oncerts and Musica Ps ut! r ¢ 
48 Leffer Place. Brook Hace N Y r Instruction 1083 Lexington a enue N Y ork Carnegie H 
With the New York College of Mus 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY ; ; S 
3 E. i4th St. Established 1855. Engagements | , FORGE SWFEE! Sranor G. CAMPANONE 
secured f Musicians and Music Teachers a A - <a ; seia 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL. Manager OPERA, ORAT* RI CONCERT a as 
Telephone 3 Sth Street 487 Fift Avenue, New York 
ah iwa N Y 
CLEM! vi ke GALE rae ; 1 HARRY WHEELER, 
Organist and Choirmaster vary 5 nurch; | - Voie Seoduction and the Art of Sis Tr TR] T 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con Voices Pee sat pth ed oe catia BEYER-HAN]I 
ductor Troy Vocal Society rgat cory, Com: | weather of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, M Abt CELLIS1 
ducting Address ( Chureh $M ry. $ en tiling r For term lates, &« addre 
I rth Ave nd 23d Street, New York — py bp I niet ge -: N _— - W ' 
: 31 East Stree Yor 
M. TI. SCHERHEY ‘ - wy , . 
_ VOCAL INSTRUCTION CHARLES JEROME ¢ OLEMAN, PLAT? G PRUNO 
ma Be - - Orat i = <paoe , ( ee Con pur Mamer, Pe ge _ : Cos , 
servatory n Ber N York 4 : (Pupil of A Rub , ein ar I imsk: k koff 
9779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St ew ork z 3 ee sate e _ Stud eventeenth ec 
or i; SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Bran 6 East Br Yew York 
PAUL WIALLARD, I a i ae . ne 
Acad : ee a i | Mee. LUISA CAPPIANI 
fficier Académie of France A ddre Epuunp SEVERN. 13 6th S City * 
VOICE CULTURE ; v es re 
French and English Répertoire i —_ » West ant Street 
New Stud Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. ' M \RIF PAR( ELL¢ J NI : 7 


LLLIE_D’ANGELO BERGH | 





SOCOHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


Address The Albany, Broadway 
si NEW YORK 


and 52d Street 


CONTRALTO 

Carnegie Hall, New Y 
| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


rk " 
VOCAL 


14th Street, 


INSTITUTE 


New York 


| SERRANO 


323 Eaat 


| Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRA 
230 East 62d Street. : a by EMELIA BENIC DS 3 
plete musical education given t tudents 
e beginning to the highest perfect 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors ea ( eM 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 
The 


Strathmore, Broadway and 5 Street 


New York 


1A. VICTOR BENHAM, 





Piano, Harmony. Composition, &« 
Care N elle Ewer & ( 
Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Eng 
| WALTER H. McILROY, 
| Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
| > 
Brooklyn: 583 Ma n Street 
New York Care THe Musicat Courier 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


| 
| V o« he 
Stud 420 | Ave New York 
\liss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
Pianist, M Palk 
Puy Herr Moritz Moszkowsk f Berlin, and 
é I I N. ¥ 
R. A Mrs HEO. J. TOEDT, 
I s I Stree k 
ALBERT Gl \RD-THIERS 
s 
FTP) ( 
| | 
Ho «)] () ( 1} . (; 
\( 
NA JOR I 
he CI t 
} e _ 
LILIO pe GOGORZA 
e He 
} c c » 
Miss EMMA HOWS\ : 
R 
kMM } 
¢ 
I Pe f 
SIDORE LUCKSTONI 
eA ul Dire 
} | | H 
o EW RK 
Le P o 
VALTER HI! [ALI 
nductor r K 
gan 
NOLD Ol ! 
erial Conservat ring 
\UL HAMBURGER, 
SICAL ¢ ; } \ S y 


RODERICK 


my 


Mme. EMMA 
Rapid Development and 
118 West qatl 


Education of 


New York 


ete 


he Voice Street 


Mrs ILLE SNELLING 


GREN\ 


» pran 
oncerts, Recitals Musicals rator 
Address " enue New ‘ 

\ cp D Af r AT 
VALTER JEROME BAUS J 
Vocal Instr 1 ar ( ral Conductor 
6 East 1 Stree M juare k 

At Dm 5 y > 
~ \} I > MOY LI 
Basso Cantante 
ratori Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture 
an Method Tone acing and reparation sa 
a Stud 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. F. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Louis SCHMIDT. 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT ROsS PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 





Paris. 


Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, Copemation, | languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons | in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
Le ne German and Spanish. Address, 

ie ove avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 


Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York. 


ITAL}. 





Ci rt and Theatrical Direction: 








GEORGE LEON MOORE, 





Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical paren, . | 
or! 


Address: 
131 East 17th Street, New 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, eomenp, Piano 
and Song Interpretatio: 

Studio! 817-818 Carnegie Hall, “New York. 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
with leading Impresari in Italy, 








J. JEROME HAYES, | 


Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 
1396 Fifth Avenue, Rew York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 


S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semmacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 33 West asth Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 


























VICTOR KUZDO, 


Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruce 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6:st Street, New York. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves ever 4 in composition. Shortens 
time in stu Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but | a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sauer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
on -y spam Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 


mail 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O'Farrell Street, San francisco, Cal. 











| a 
Corr Pp 


and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Detects. 
E.eoasce oF STYLe. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, ish. 
FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Practice. any years of eupest- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada 
Calvé, “Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, _ 


MASSIMO CIAPIN, = 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Voca! Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 








MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia italy. 
The journal! mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and ssessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Perie Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of sagen , study of 
repertor ond stage > - oma zerman and 
Italian Orta. modera 
i TORINO, "MILAN. “ITALY. 

Pupils will be en aged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; “4-77 for constant practice in the 
language; five to six francs per day, all included 
(wines, service. &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
Rondinelli (first floor), Florence. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning 


G_" Interesting Circular ent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


July 19; Closing August 22. 


[Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











VOCAL. Fee? be 





Catal Free on 


hamber Music, 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, oe by the most artistic and com- 


ent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. ae and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin aad all Orchestral lastramcats. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, 


— i 
nsemble Playing, &c. aoe 





The Conservatory will be open all Summer. 


KATHERINE RICKER, 
CORTESE TC. 
Concert—Ora’ 


3 Joy Joy Street, Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
24 Park Street, Boston. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Con Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: a Building, Mass., 
121 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
mater at First Church, Springfield. 
Address, 45 Mattooa St Street, pringfield, Mass. 











COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, ncipal, 
Pierce Building, Copley’ Pn Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorie and Concert, #1 Music Hall, Boston. 
* Perfection of lepate, ema of — gry <—_— 
intelligence.” — 


' ipquisite singing.” —Boston Transcript. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French 














ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drescroz. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mase 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Boston. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 














Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
162 Boylston ta aie 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 





The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Virormt. Address 


Virgil Mt Clavier Se 
55 Sevtetes St.. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Ageney Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 
rena orm * 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the 


of 
WILDER rector, 
Boston, Mass. 








Hall, Berlin. 
Sole tative of most of the leading 
artists, d’Albert, Staven- 


. Canretio, Mile 

hagen, Meee. Mile. ey a 

Marcella Sembrich, Emi! Goetze, the 

Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of ot the 

American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 

d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Musie Teach: rs. 

Apply for Catalecues. 


Ratalie Dunn, 


Soprano, 
68 Wlasbington Place, Rew Pork. 








Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
git Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
PIST. 


Daudelin Park Sqou of * Music, 





Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 





Miles. YERSIN, 





AUTHORS OF THE 


PuHono-RuytHmic MetHop ror FRencH 
PRoNUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
114 West 47TH St., New Yorx 


| WILLIAM REED, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Recitals and Organ Openings 
Large and Varied Repertory 
140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co... 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 
or Toronto College of Mus‘c, Toronto. 





Pierce Building, <nenep Square, Boston, Mass. | 


Canada. . 


Miss “MARGARET HU STON, 
Concert Soprano 
Voice Culture 
Address care Taz Musicat Counter, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto 


VOICE ERRORS Defective Voice use 

e in Speech and Song 
permanently corrected. Stammering and all forms 
of speech impediments removed. Messrs CHURCH 
& RYRNE, Specialists, Church’s Auto-Voce Insti- 
tute, 9 Pembroke St., Toronto 


Miss MERRIALL G. PATTON, 
CONTRALTO. 


Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
Address : 617 Spadina Ave., Toronto 











TORONTO CONSER 


(Caneda.) 


Oldest and Largest Music School 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduati 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 





a 
BERLIN 
TEST 
CLASS ; 


or forty-eight 
lessons as given 
by MR. A, K. 
VIRGIL to the 
Test Class of 
Children in 
Berlin, Ger- 
many, is now 
ready for de- 


livery. Sent 








VATORY OF MUSIC. 
EDWARD FISHER, Musicat DirRecTor. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


g Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Attendance 922 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free 


A faulty 
technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic 

piano playing, is the 
natural consequence of 
the neglect of 
consistent and logica! 
methods 
of teaching and 
practice. 


THE CLAVIEK COMPANY 


PIANO SCHOOL. 


The attention of players who wish to improve the artistic 
effectiveness of their execution, and of students of the Piano 
who are anxious to build upon a sourd, technical foundation, 
is called to the SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES HERE OFFERED. 
Send for new interesting circular 

The Fall Term begins Monday, October 2 


post free on i ire P tavier C 
receipt of $1.50. & A+K, VIRGIL, Director, T Viral! Practice Clavier Company, 


































4 THE 


MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. Ja 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 
\ ‘ BOSTON. 


STERLING ates 


High Standard of Construction. 







ew & 


2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 




















WEBER 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 
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Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN CoO., LEIPsic, April 10, 1899. 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent so oists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tune is 
broad and big, and possessed of pure:y musica! quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of « nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 

T believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to els making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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HE events which recently took place at the Theatre 


qT 


the fact 


interesting to our readers through 
of the 


des Westens are 
that 
to be performed, in 


instance the opera 


the 
artists 


in one composer 


other case the principal person 


age in the cast are who are not unknown in the 


United States 


[he most important event of the two was the first pro 
duction upon any stage of Heinrich Zoellner’s music 
drama, “Die Versunkene Glocke” (“The Sunken Bell”), 


last Saturday night and scored 
il 
quite 


which took place here 


fair outward success, it 


in the 
had a somewhat too obvious 


consider da 


that 


be 


the 


might 
for 


what 


were not fact tumultuous and 


overdone applause the claque 
and to all but the most naive of theatrical visitors a plainly 


visible share 


As it was, however, Professor Zoellner and the artists 
to whom fel! she not easy task of interpreting his music 
had the satisiaction of being called before the curtain 
several times after the last three of the five short acts of 
the opera, while after the first two only the principal 
singers concerned in the cast made their bows, and the 


composer preferred to delay his appearance until victory 


seemed more assured than was the case after the opening 


portions of ihe opera 

Ihe former conductor of the New York Liederkranz had 
allowed himself to be interivewed for the Berlin Tageblatt, 
and the mterview, which was published only a few hours 
before the premiére of the opera, contains, besides some 
nauseating self-puffery of the sort in which no real artist 
and modest man indulges, also the usual fling at the Amer 
habit of attending concerts with 


Ot 


icans, “who are in the 


their hats on” (gentlemen, of course, are meant) 


course this piece of bad taste of the composer could have 
no influence upon my judgment of his work, but I could 
not help remembering all through the periormance that 
very Brahms Zoellner 
after having taken a look at 


saying of Brahms (the whom 
quotes so boastiully), who 
Zoellner’s musical setting of the original text of Goethe’s 
“Faust” is reported to have uttered himself briefly but 
quite descriptively in the following two words: “Uner- 
hoerte frechheit”; which, translated into the vernacular, 
means: “An unheard of piece of impudence.” 

It is that and the non-success of the first impudent ex- 
periment should have warned the composer from making 
a second and similar attempt Nothing daunted, Mr 
Zoellner, however, takes up a successful stage drama and 
goes to work to clothe it with music, verbatim et literatim 
I don’t see how Gerhart Hauptmann, who is a real poet 
just as surely as Richard Strauss is a real composer, could 
ever have given his sanction to such an undertaking, but 
we learn from the interview in the Tageblatt that Professor 
Zoellner had nearly finished the composition of the opera 
before he had asked the author’s permission to use his 
drama. Well, the foolhardy undertaking cannot hurt 
Hauptmann’s “Versunkene Glocke,” as the opera is so 
vastly inferior to the play. 

There are, indeed, in this poem, which moves partially 
in reality, partially in fairyland, moments which absolutely 
clamor for music, but the idea of setting it word for word to 
music, instead of creating incidental music of the sort the 
poem calls for, shows that Professor Zoellner has not by 
any means the correct understanding of the principles of 
Wagner regarding the music drama and its contrast to 
the spoken drama. One should think that a musician who 
has evidently studied the scores of the immortal Richard 
as closely and diligently as has Professor Zoellner would 
have profited also somewhat by the purely dramatic ideas 
of this double genius, but such is not the case, or else 
Professor Zoellner would have abstained from setting to 
music the prosaic everyday scenes and personages which 
belong into the spoken drama by way of artistic economy, 
but which seem strange and unreal when they appear upon 


the stage as operatic personages. 
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Thus the entire bedroom scene between Heinrich and 


his wife seemed almost ludicrous, and the bad effect was 


heightened through the uniavorable fact that the stage 
management had provided an almost new modern 
black walnut bedstead on casters and with modern 


mattress and other bedding paraphernalia and through 
the untoward mishap that this entire duet 
spoiled through the getting out (not of bed, but out of the 
of the bell founder and his 
Nowhere, however, did I feel the artificiality of 


worse was 


music) hapless legitimate 
spouse. 
Zoellner’s music drama more than in the beautiful mono 
logue of Heinrich in the third act, and which in Kainz’s 
enchanting spoken delivery of the words sounds like real 
music, while when sung as an operatic aria by a gruff 
baritone like Doerwald, who interpreted the part, it made 
not even a musical impression, but jarred on the uerves 
through its offense against ‘the eternal fitness of things 

So much for Zoellner’s “Sunken Bell” from a dramatic 
From a purely musical one I am inclined to 
it Zoellner of tl 
Wagner epigones who sprout up like mushrooms in 
of the guild (1 


standpoint. 
one 


be even more severe upon is 1Os¢ 


tne 


field of music. The most important one 


never count Strauss among them, because he is not a 
Wagner epigone; he merely learned from Wagner and 
then started out on his own hook) is Max Schillings 
whose music drama “Ingvelde” is built bodily upon Wag 
ner’s art; but Schillings, after all, has something of his 
own to assimilate with what he boldly borrows from the 
master. This, however, is not the case with Heinrich 
Zoellner. 

He is merely a slavish imitator, who owns not an 
original thought, and who steals most unconcernedly oi 
the master and—of others; notice, for instance, the bold 


theft in the dance of the fairies, which is cribbed in style 
and idea as well as in orchestration from the “Dance of the 
Sylphs” Damnation of Faust.” It 
strange fact that a man, a gentleman, who would shudder 


in Berlioz’s is a 


at the idea of taking from anybody only ito cents’ worth 


of real property, or who would scorn the thought of 
parading in another man’s dress coat, will most bare- 
facedly avail himself of another’s mental property! Where 


is the difference, when you look at it from an ethic or an 
everyday moral standpoint? There is, however, a punish- 
ment in store for these mental grabbers and that finds its 
cause mostly in their impotency. It is not worth much 
to steal a big man’s clothes, if you have only a thin figure 
What is the use of writing 


Wagner's 


yourself to hang them up on 


in close imitation in Richard style, 


employing his Leit motive treatment, borrowing his har 


ever SO 
monic progressions, his rhythms and copying his orches- 
tration, if you have not pregnant musical themes such as 
were invented by Wagner? Yes, by Wagner; but not 
by Heinrich Zoellner, and the other det minorum gentium 

It was, however, not Zoellner’s work alone which so dis 
gusted me last Saturday night. I was still more outraged 
in my musical and artistic feelings with the performance 
If one has seen the ideal, superlatively poetical interpreta- 
tion Hauptmann’s chef d’ceuvre received at the hands of 
such artists as the Deutsches Theater commands in the 
persons of Kainz and the Sorma, one does not feel elated 
over a representation of “Heinrich and Rautendelein” by a 
poor actor and worse singer like Doerwald and a soubrette 
with a sharp, passé voice like Miss Jenny Broch 

This latter lady was especially imported from Leipsic, 
where the composer, who the Academic Male 
Chorus, had studied the part with her. She was 
vocally sure of the music, but what must Madame Sorma, 


conducts 
at least 
who sat.in a proscenium box on the night of the premiére, 
have thought when this Rautendelein jumped upon the 
bed of the bell founder in true circus fashion and kept on 
tugging at her short skirts, lest the audience should get 
too much of a view or her much exposed nether limbs 
Truly it was disgusting, and all the noise of the claque on 
the night of the premiére will not convince me that the work 


itself, and more especially in such an ill-prepared perform 
ance, could ever score a genuine, a well-deserved success. 
Kapellmeister Reich had his hands full to keep his or 
chestra and vocal forces together and, as I said before, he 
second act, when Hein 


of their 


could not prevent a disaster in the 


rich and Magda (Hilda Schoene) made a mess 


dialogue 
in every other way, was the 


Vocally satisfactory, but dry 


basso Robert Blass in the part of the “elementary ghost,” 
Der Nickelmann. Only Friedrich Carlén, the suave tenor 


with his noble style of delivery, pleased me absolutely, but 


then the music allotted to the pastor should never have 
been composed. Imagine this singing, operatic pastor and 
you have the faults of Zoellner’s mistaken music drama 
embodied in one personage 
** * 

The other event to which I alluded above was the first 
guesting appearance at the Theatre des Westens of the 
American operatic singer Mrs. Théa Dorré in the part of 


I had heard of this lady in connection with her 
the Carl Rosa Company, but 
unknown to m¢ Some correspond 
id 
many, several calls of her at this 
her to Privy Councillor and Director of the Royal Intend 


Carmen 


engagement with otherwise 
artist 


England, Italy and Ger 


she was as an 


ence I have had with her from 


ce and my presenting 


ancy Henry Pierson, brought us personally together, and 


t the high expectations which had 


I was glad to.find tha 


been raised through the personality of the artist and some 
exaggerated managerial advertising were not utterly 
doomed to disappointment 

Mrs. Dorré is really an original and quite interesting 
artist, but her powers lie more in the histrionic than in the 
vocal line Her voice is neither very fresh nor very bril 


so that 
To 


which be 


liant, and it seems to have had but little training 
ve comparatively little pleasure 
lack 
apparent 
and which would have made a good 
Kapellmeister Reich, even if 


her singing as such ga 
of rhythmic feeling, 


of the castanets 


this must be added a 
in the 


came most flagrantly use 
in the Spanish dance, : 
accompaniment difficult f 
the opera had been carefully rehearsed, which, however, it 
was not. \ I have heard a good many 
better Carmens than Mrs American star,” but 
as far as conception goes I remember only one artist who 
Dorré, and that Alter 
modeled her impersonation 


or 
ocally, therefore 
Dorré, “the 


Calvé her our 


surpassed Mrs is 
countrywoman seems to have 
of the most lascivious, most daring and most sensuous of 


all female characters ever put upon the stage. 


She seems a realization of the creature described in 
Prosper Mérimée’s novel. I have rarely witnessed a role 
more naturally played and more consistently carried 


through from beginning to the end. This, too, was what 
pleased some of the Berlin critics, who unanimously praise 
Dorré’s acting than her singing, and it decid 


the American 


more Mrs 


edly interested the audience, with whom 


artist scored a pronounced success. The hit she made was 


a genuine one, and hence Director Max Heinrich has de 


cided upon giving two further performances of “Carmen” 


with Mrs. Dorré in the title role, and during the present 
week the lady will continue her guesting appearance with 
the part of Azucena in “Il Trovatore.” 


The Carmen” contained few artists worth men 
tioning on this occasion, but Carlén was again a very sym 
pleasing This artist 


than among the personnel of a 


cast ol 


pathetic and vocally Don José. is 
worthy of a better place 
second-rate summer opera 


> * * 
the present personne! of the opera at the 
as rate, I in justice to 
Morwitz’s troupe the Schiller 
ate Such the 
given week 


If I designate 
Westens 
Director 


Theatre des second can 


at 
pertormance 


them class 

Theatre third r 

time-honored “Martha” 

would be hissed in a Bowery theatre in New York 
Mme. Hermine Schuster-W to 

ticularly unlucky night, for she was continuously out of 


only as a ol 


as was there last 


irth seemed have a par 


breath in the part of Lady Harriet, her coloratura was 
defective and her intonation the upper register ‘way off 
pitch. Miss Hawliczek and Mr. George were as poor as 


Nancy and Plunkett as could be imagined, and Mr. Joern, 


a newcomer, who impersonated Lionel, has no inkling of 
the art of acting and not the least idea of the art of singing 


Kapell 


He has a small but not displeasing tenor voice 

meister Prunver conducted, and the brasses had it all their 
own way At any rate they did not seem to mind the 
conductor much. 

At present the perennial little tenor Boetel, of Ham 
burg, is “guesting” at the Schiller Theatre, and I hope he 
will draw to the house the attendance which was so far 
wanting. As for myself, I had rather be excused. As a 
novelty in the repertory, however, I notice with some 
surprise that, instead of beginning, as usual, with the 


“Postillion of Lonjumeau” and then following his crack 


ing (with the whip) success up with the twice repeated 
stretta in “Trovatore,” Mr. Boetel this time reverses the 
routine of things and first appeared in “Trovatore” (the 
stretta with the high C of course being doubly re 


demanded), and will sing as his second role the “Postillion 
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of Lonjumeau,” with Abt’s immortal “Gute Nacht, du 
mein herziges Kind” as the inevitable encore piece. 
* * * 


The breach between Bayrevth and the Mottl family is 
so broad and absolute now that the idea Mott] would 
undertake the erection and management of a rival estab- 
lishment in the shape of a Wagner theatre at Konstanz, 
on the Lake of Konstanz, actually could gain some cre- 
dence. At least it was pretty liberally ventilated in the 
papers, and only after Intendant Buerklin, of the Karls- 
ruhe Court Opera House, declared that he would not give 
permission to his artists to use the time of their vacation 
to such ardent duties as would be required at the proposed 
new Wagner theatre at Konstanz, Herr Generalmusik- 
director Felix Mottl is out with a card in the Vienna Tage- 
blatt, in which he peremptorily denies all intentions of ever 
wanting to found a rival establishment to Bayreuth. 

* * * 

The news comes from Leipsic that at the expiration of 
the present contract with Director Staegemann the man- 
agement of the Leipsic theatres will be intrusted to a 
new director, to which place the rich young music critic 
of the Leipziger Zeitung, F. R. Piau, is aspiring. As his 
advisers and assistants he will engage for the drama Max 
Grube, the present first stage manager of the Berlin Royal 
Comedy, and for the opera Arthur Nikisch, who is said 
to be willing to tender his services as operatic conductor 
on such nights when his time is not occupied with con- 
ducting concerts in Leipsic, Berlin and elsewhere. 

. oe 

At the recent meeting of the newly formed German 
Composers’ Union, the question whether foreign com- 
posers whose works are published or performed in Ger- 
many could become members was brought up by me 
and was answered in a positive way. As we are about to 
organize a protective system such as is at present and has 
been for many years im existence in France, those Amer- 
ican composers who expect to reap percentage benefits 
from performances or the sale of their works, should send 
in their application for membership to the Vereinigung 
Deutscher Componisten, office Berlin, W., Koeniggraetz- 
erstrasse 21. 

. - 6 

To-day I received the wedding card of Mlle. Marie 
Panthéis, the beautiful and talented Paris pianist, who on 
June 17 was married at the Madeleine Church to Severin 
Kutner, of Warsaw. Mes felicitations sincéres! 

ea. 


Arthur van Eweyk, the American baritone, called after 
his return from London, where he met with exceptional 


success in a concert at St. James’ Hall and in several of 
the well-known English private musical entertainments. 
The criticisms Mr. van Eweyk brought with him from the 
English capital are all of a very flattering description. In 
August next Mr. van Eweyk will take a short trip to the 
United States, where he will be heard in concert work in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and a few other of the larger Western 
cities. By the middle of November, however, Mr. van 
Eweyk must be back in Europe, where engagements in 
London and upon the Continent are to be fulfilled. 
* * ” 

Mrs. Simonson came to tell me that her daughter, Miss 
Frieda Siemens, who, under her right name of Simonson, 
has already absolved one contract tournée through the 
United States as a wonder child, has received the offer of 
a short engagement as solo pianist for a tour of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and that the yound lady will ac- 
cept the flattering proposition. 

. £3 

Furthermore, I met my old friend Prof. Franz Rummel, 
who has entirely recovered from his recent illness, and will 
demonstrate the fact in a cycle of piano recitals which he 
intends to give during the coming season, and in the course 
of which he will, in Biilow-like fashion, give at one sitting 
the five last sonatas of Beethoven. 

* ~ + 

Another interesting artist I saw upon his recent re- 
turn from England, where, coming from the United States, 
he had made a short station, was Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
He performed his third piano concerto at London with a 
success rarely achieved with the proverbially cold public of 
the English metropolis. At present Professor Scharwenka 
is busy upon the composition of a fantasy for piano with 
orchestra. 

Another transatlantic visitor was my old friend Louis 
Michaelis, of New York. But he is so regular in his an- 
nual returns that I expect him with almost the same cer- 
tainty at this season of the year as one looks for the return 
of the swallows, without which there would be no summer. 

The door had not closed long upon the ever youthful and 
unchanged piano pedagogue of New York when in came the 
Misses Lyda and Catherine Bell, of Indianapolis, two young 
ladies who, under the safe guidance of Professor Jedliczka, 
are perfecting themselves in their specialty of ensemble 
pianists. They will spend their summer vacation at Alt- 
Garz on the Baltic, where also the Melvilles, the Cottlows 
and the discoverers of that pleasant, quiet spot by the sea, 
the Boises, will, as usual, rusticate during the hot season. 

After the two belles, the Misses Bell, had left the bell 
was rung again, and this time it was Moriz Rosenthal, the 
eminent pianist, who, passing through Berlin, paid me a 


short visit. The extended and harassing tournée through the 


United States which he has just concluded, and of the great 
success Of which I read regular reports in THe Musica 
Courter, does not seem to have affected his health, for | 
never saw him in finer fettle, more blooming and more 
spirited. He begged me not to infer from his call that he 
intended to play in Germany or Berlin in the coming sea 
son, for his time is already filled with engagements in Eng 
land, Italy, Austria and possibly Russia, and he will be the 
soloist at one of the first of next winter’s Lamoureux con- 
certs at Paris. From Berlin Mr. Rosenthal will travel to- 
morrow evening to Norderney, on the German Sea, at 
which fashionable bathing place he intends to spend the 
summer. 

The last callers who came in just as I am about to close 
up shop were Rudolf Ruth, ‘cellist, from the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, and Court Conductor Dr. Wilhelm 
Kleefeld, of Berlin. 


* * * 


This, then, will be the last letter you will see from me 
for a few weeks to come, as I am about to travel to Swit 
zerland for my summer vacation. For the first time in 
many years I shall not attend the Bayreuth performances, 
my friend, Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, having, with 
his wonted amiability, declared his willingness to take my 
place. O. F 


Fourth of July. 


HE Fourth of July was celebrated on the steamship 

Aller, on its Eastern passage to Gibraltar and Naples, 
by appropriate ceremonies held in the dining hall in the 
forenoon, with a banquet and dance in the evening. The 
passengers appointed Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, of Tue 
MusicaL CourIerR, as chairman, who presided over the 
festival, opening the same with an address. Prof. H 
B. Richardson, of Amherst College, made a short address 
followed by Miss Louise G. Farrant, of Jersey City, and 
the Declaration of Independence was read by Rev. Dr 
Tidball, of Philadelphia, the meeting being closed by Mr 
Blumenberg’s remarks. 

Among the musical people on board were Mr. Richard 
Burmeister and wife, Mr. Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; Mr. Jannotta, of Chi 
cago, and Prof. A. Buzzi-Peccia, of the Chicago College of 
Music. A large number of passengers, all of whom par 
ticipated in the celebration of the Fourth, were somewhat 
surprised that the entertainment was not a musical one, 
but it had been decided upon that music should be left 
until the end of the voyage for the usual concert for the 
benefit of the seamen’s fund. 
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consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice.” 





ANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 
Under the direct supervision of Mr. A. K. Virgil. 


rior advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
o See per term. Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 


H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, Soprano. <¢ 
Permission Chas. L. Young. 2 
Exclasive Management: 

ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, EUNICE 
MARTYNS, CLARA TRIMBLE, Sopranos. bg 

NELLIE SABIN HYDE, EDITH EVANS, 2 
KATHERINE DURFEE, WILHELMINA 
OCKENGA, Contraltos. 

PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, FRANTZ PROS- 
CHOWSKV, Tenors. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT, Baritone. 


Telephone; HARRISON 166. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 


Director of Artists, 


641 & 642 FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Western Representative CHARLES L. YOUNG. 


GREGOROWITCH JANPOLSKI, Russian 
Baritone. 


ERICSSON BUSHNELL, HERMAN DOS!” 
GEORGE H. KELLAND, Bassos. 


CLARA MURRAY, Harpist. 


$ 
; 
> 
3 
2 CARL RIEDELSBERGER, RUDOLF BER- 
; LINER, Violinists. 

3 ALLEN SPENCER, SEEBOECK, Pianists. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Voice, Coach, Ac- 
companist. 
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Miss Louise B. Voigt. 


NOTHER American singer who is just entering upon 
what promises to be a brilliant career is Miss Louise 
She is a native of Cincinnati, a city which has 
cannot re- 
Miss Voigt 





A 


B. Voigt. 
given birth to many musicians of ability. “I 
member the time when I could not sing,” 
remarked to the writer of this sketch. 

As a young girl she showed a passion for music, 
before she was twelve years of age had begun to sing. 
The purity of her voice and her natural and easy method 
of singing attracted the attention of several musicians, 
who prophesied that she would one day become a prima 
donna. They advised her have her voice 
trained by a capable teacher. 

When she was only thirteen years of age she matri- 
culated in the Cincinnati College of Music, in which in- 
stitution she remained five years. For several years, while 
she was pursuing her studies there, she filled the position 
of soprano in one of the principal churches in Cincin- 
nati. After completing a full the College of 
Music she was graduated with unusual honors, bearing 
off, in competition with many talented pupils, two medals 
and two diplomas. There was also given to her a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the theory of When Miss 
Voigt made her début in Cincinnati her success was un- 
many beautiful 


and 


parents to 


course in 


music 


equivocal, and her were bestowed 
eulogiums. 

When she announced her intention of going to Europe 
cultivate her voice, one enthusiastic ad 
asked: “What is the going 
“Your method cannot be improved; 


This 
generous tribute to her powers did not deter Miss Voigt 


upon 


further 
Cincinnati 
and added: 
nothing more to 


to still 
mirer in use of 
abroad?” 
you have learn about singing.” 
from carrying out the plan she had formed for studying a 


builders of 


few years with one of the celebrated voice 
Europe. So thither she went and sought Alfred Blume, 
of Berlin. With this master she studied several years 


He was strongly impressed with her musical nature, ex 
She had not 


nothing to 


ceptional voice and good method acquired 
any bad habits, had 


Miss Voigt made her début in Berlin in the Singakademie 


consequently unlearn 


with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek 
Her success on this occasion is described by the Berlin 
correspondent of THe Musicat Courier, as follows 

Miss Voigt, formerly a Cincinnati soprano, made a great hit here 
where she has lately been studying with Alfred Blume I missed her 
singing of the ““Martern aller Arten”™ aria from Mozart's “I! Serag 
lio,”” but am told that the coloratura the handsome young American 
lady displayed was well-nigh perfect. She certainly surprised me 
with the freshness, brilliancy and sonority of voice with which she 
sang the most difficult dramatic aria ever penned, “Ozeon du 


Weber's “Oberon.” It is true from a dramatic 
Miss Voigt remained somewhat of a debtor to the com 
fine ef 


who 


Ungeheuer,” from 


standpoint, 
her apparent nervousness she sang with 


poser, but despite 


tect was 


of intonation. One of those 
the singing of the 


accompaniment 


and absolute cleanliness 


mostly pleased wit! American artist 


Rebicek, 
and applauded, 


apparently 
was Mr 
delight 
mainder of the large and very enthusiastic audience 


with evident 
as the re 


who conducted the 


what he rarely does, as warmly 


Below are seal some of the press notices that the 
singer received: 


Fraulein Voigt chose the well-known coloratura air, “Martern 
aller Arten,” from Mozart's “Eutfuhning aus dem Serail,”” and the 
dramatic scene, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber's 
“Oberon,”’ and created in all her hearers admiration for her rare 


vocal art. Her voice, a coloratura soprano of remarkable clearness, 


never 


The 


and 


was best svited to the Mozart air, but the “Oberon” number, 


on the 
brifliant conclusion of this piece 


theless, was, whole, a beautiful, effective performance 


is heard with such triumph 


conviction only from the very first vocalists. The applause was end 


less.—Berliner Neuste Nachrichten, Berlin 


Fraulein Louise B. Voigt, of Cincinnati, appeared as vocalist. She 


full soprano voice and intelligent expression airs 
Anzeiger, Berlin 


sang with a clear, 
from the operas of Weber and Mozart.—Reich's 


technical ability and 
Arten” 


fresh 


The showed great 


sang the 


vocalist, Fraulein Voigt, 


coloratura of the air “Martern aller with perfect 


She voice of 


Vissiche 


clearness and animation possesses a soprano 


considerable compass and an attractive talent in delivery 


Zeitung, Berlin 


Fraulein Louise B. Voigt sang with a noble voice and brilliant tech 


nical success two airs from Mozart and Weber The audience wer 
justified in bestowing warm applause on the vocal performance 
Germania, Berlin 

The vocalist, Fraulein Louise B. Voigt, has a good, well schooled 
voice and won great applause.—Rundschau, Berlin 


Miss Voigt has already won a very high position among 
the singers in Berlin, the music critics there not hesitating 
the America 
comes back to her native 


one of 
She 


to pronounce her greatest sopranos 


has yet produced country 


with a high transatlantic reputation Miss Voigt is 
possessed of all the qualities of the great singer. She has 
the artist temperament, is magnetic, is endowed with a 
pure soprano voice of exceptional range and adequate 
power, and is blessed with a type of beauty most captivat 
ing. In her singing are displayed warmth, refinement and 
finesse. The flexibility of her voice enables her to accom 
plish with ease the most difficult things in vocalization 


She has been urged to sing in grand opera, but prefers the 
years, at 


has committed her fortunes to Victor 


and for some rate, will confine 


She 


concert stage, any 


herself to this 


Thrane, who will be her sole manager in this country and 
Europe. He has already made some important engage 
ments for her, chief among which is the Worcester Festi 


val, in September, when she will sing the part of Margue 
The She will also sing with 
Cincinnati Frank Van der 


Negotiations are also under way fo 


Damnation of Faust.” 
Orchestra 


rite in” 
the 
Stucken conductor 


Symphony 


her appearance with the leading musical societies of Chi 
cago and Boston 

ie F the noted clarinetist, has been the solo 
clarinet of the band at the West End, New 
for the past three months. Mr. Staats will soon return to 
The tour of his Sextet Club in Ohio and Penn 


October. In January he 


Staats, 
Orleans, La., 


Boston 
commence late in 
Atlantic 


sylvania will 


will tour the 


Southern States 
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About Musical People. 


. the general meeting for the election of new officers 


for the musical auxiliary of the Council Bluffs 
(Neb.) Woman's Club, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Macrae, Jr.; vice 
president, Mrs. Ernest Hart; secretary, Mrs. Bruington 
assistant secretary, Miss Cora Harle; treasurer, Miss De 
Vol; executive committee members, Miss Peari Chamber 
lain, Mrs. Southard, Mrs. Vernon Treynor, Miss Myrtle 
Faul, Miss Morene 
The third annual session of the Northern Chautauqua 
Assembly, Marinette, Wis., will be held August 1 to 14 
inclusive. The musical attractions of this year promise t 
be the best that have ever been engaged for this assembly 
and will be under the personal supervision of Prof. H. W 
Fairbanks, assisted by Miss Lillian French, Miss May 
Carter, F. W. Carberry, Miss E. L. Timmons, Mrs. L. (¢ 
Emery and other artists. Dana's Third Regiment Band 
ell known throughout Wisconsin and Michigan, will give 
a concert each evening. Watt Young’s Military Band, of 
Chicago, will spend a week there The Lemme! Ladies’ 
Quartet and the Imperial Male Quartet will also par 
ticipate 
The Deerfield (N. J.) Choral Society, which is under 
the instruction of S. Lewis Elmer, gave a concert in the 
Presbyterian Church. Edson Fitch, of Bridgeton, was the 
companist, Miss Marie Banghardt and Mr. Elmer sang 
solos, and Miss Ware and Mr. Woodruff, of Deerfield, re 
cited Mr. Fitch also gave two piano solos, I Pres 
Miller's Gavotte in G being one of them 
\ musicale was give the summer home of Mrs 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists § escele 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contralto. 
; Mrs. Clara Murray, Harpist. 

* Frank King Clark, Basso. 


Bruno Steindel, ‘Cellist. 
Gien P. Hall, Tenor. 

Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 
Marien Carpenter, Violinist. 











Mrs, NETTIE R. JONES, Piano. |'GLEN P. HALL, Tenor. CONCERT 
THE STUDIO TRIO Mim ta DAY WILLIAMS, “Cole. | ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. — ORGANIST. 
Management .. Mrs. Gro. B. Carrznter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Manager Mrs. G. B. a ane Coeanee, Studio ~ 
CLARA MURRAY LUCILLE Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. a rane and 
Harp Solotst and Inetroctor. Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, ‘0, — 


Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


JOSEPH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
* Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor, 
243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus. 


Management : 





STEVENSON ss: 


SOPRANO, 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


earliest epoch. 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, RECITALS. 
Address 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St. New York. 





GENEVRA "ive. | 





Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
67 Kimball Hall Chtenge, Tl. 


HERMAN L WALKER, 


Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia. 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
Organist, 
Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium. 
SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 


Baritone ote 


Oratorio, Concert, Recita 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


OMICAGO, ILL. 





SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, pirector, Fine Arts Building, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


be assured when commencing their 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contraito. 


CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor. 
Studio 403 HANDEL HALL, 


Ensembie or Solo. 
ORATORIO » CONCERT & RECITAL. 


Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupliis. 





OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





ALL BRANCH :S OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Aveau:, CHICAGO. 
TBACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
VAN 


studies here that they will never have to retrace their ge be that their progress will be steady OHN J] HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN 

and certain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods are exclusivel in . department. Send for i SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano;| OORDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; 

prospectus. WALTO PERKIN Secretary and Manager. KAKLE1ON HACKETT, Noves B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KALas, Violoncello and th'rty other superior 
LINNE, MABEL GOQpvwin, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; | instructors. 








MABELLE CRAWF OKD 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: MRS. L. GRIFFIN, 424 4ist Street, CHICAGO. | 


Catalogue mailed free. 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 





Public Leotures. 


Chiidren’s Voos! 
Address: Contral Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York, 


WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Training Courses for Teachers. 
Classes. 
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George R. Howell, at Monmouth Beach, N. J., for the tage at Wequetonsing, one of the leading Northern Mich- 
benefit of the babies’ hospital at East Oceanic. Miss Mar-_ igan resorts. 
garet Helliott and Mrs. P. D. Cravath, respectively so- At Batavia, N. Y., a recital was given at the Opera 
prano and contralto, were the artists who sang. The House by the pupils of Mrs. Cora Schaefer Huber. 
violin was played by Herbert Arnold. The second annual commencement of the Reno (Neb.) 
\ piano recital was given by Miss Eva Kirby at Abbe- branch of the Inter-State University of Music was given 
Miss Kirby is a recent graduate of Converse at McKissick’s Opera House July 19. Mrs. George, Sauer, 
College, from which institution she bore away the highest who is the Inter-State teacher at Reno, has a large class 
in music. 
Miss Martha Bragger, assisted by her pupils, gave a 
cian of that city, proposes to make his home for the future musicale in Music Hall, Watertown, N. Y. 
at Davenport, Ia. Miss Marie Proctor entertained a few friends at a piano 
The Albion Musical-Literary Club has recently given recital in the Orndorff parlors, Tucson, Ariz. 
out its programs for the work of the coming year. These Mrs. Maud Grist gave an informal musicale at her 
programs are extremely attractive in appearance and ar- home, No. 300 Fourth avenue West, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
rangement, and outline a very entertaining and profitable jn honor of Miss Henderson, of Omaha. 
year’s work. The club meets semi-monthly, each meeting The Centralian Quartet, of Lexington, Ky., consisting 
being in charge of two or more members. Two public of James Weathers, first tenor; W. N. Cropper, second 
recitals have been arranged, the first occurring on Novem- tenor; S. A. Donaldson, first bass, and Ben A. Lineback, 
ber 28, the second on February 27. These recitals are in second bass, assisted by Mrs. Lizzie H. Parks, of the Cin- 
charge of the program committee, which consists of Mes-  cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a concert at the High 
dames George Bolster and E. C. Gale and Miss Ethel Bridge camp meeting. 
Calkins. Miss Elizabeth Schuster; lately from Berlin, has opened 
Mrs. Baxter gave her third piano recital at the residence 4g ctudio at Grand Rapids, Mich. She was a pupil of 
of Mrs. Walker L. Bean, 125 Seventh avenue, Spokane, Barth. Miss Schuster is temporarily playing the organ 
Wash. in the Division street M. E. Church. 
Mrs. W. D. Rosa, of Williamstown, N. Y., has organ- The eighth annual concert by the pupils of Ernest Lach- 
ized a music class in Camden, and will teach there Thurs- mynd was given at the Lyceum Theatre, Duluth, Minn., 


day of each week. 


ville, S. C 


honors in music. 
Louis Mueller, of Marshalltown, Ia., a well-known musi- 


July 24. Mr. Lachmund’s pupils were assisted by Mrs. 
Prof. John St. John, of Olney, has been engaged as or- [Emil Schmied and her pupils, Miss Sarah McNeal, so- 
ganist at St. James Episcopal Church, Vincennes, Ind., in prano; Miss Julia Donovan, contralto; Albert Hoelscher, 
place of Miss Charlotte Mallot, who has accepted a posi- flute, and Mrs. Hoelscher, accompanist. 
tion at the Washington State College. One of the recent events at Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
The Crescendo Club, which is composed of the music the lawn fete and musicale given at the home of Mrs. C 
pupils of Mrs. Clyde Slusser, gave their last recital for the W. Miles, 234 East First South. An artistic program was 
summer at the home of Mrs. T. A. Hudson, English rendered by Mrs. Gus Arnold, Mrs. Sutton, of San 
street, Danville, III Francisco; Rev. W. Daunt Scott, Miss Jessie Anderson, 
The new pipe organ for St. Patrick’s Church, Port Miss Sallie Fisher, Miss Mabel Clark, Miss Mamie Gray 
Henry, N. Y., has been set up, and an organ recital was and Karl Scheid. The hostess was assisted by Mrs. Pitts, 
given by Frank Carr, of Worcester, Mass., who is spend- Mrs, O'Connor, Mrs. Edmunds and the young ladies of 
ing the summer in Port Henry at his old home. 
The pupils of David York gave a recital at his studio 


the choir. 
A musicale was given in Sparta, Wis., by two well- 
rooms, 409 South C street, Tacoma, Wash., assisted by \nown and talented musicians from La Crosse, Miss Eva 
Mrs. N. C. Spellman, soprano. Bennett and Miss Russell. 
Miss Cooke’s summer class closed with a recital in the The musical department of the National Normal Uni- 
concert hall of the Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. versity, Lebanon, Ohio, this month closes a very suc- 
The second recital of Miss Mollie Mottier’s pupils at cessful year. Four new pianos, including a concert grand, 
Ghent, Ky., was held at the Christian church in that vil- pave been purchased during the past term. Pupils of Miss 
lage, June 30. Jennie M. Drake, piano, and A. Howard Geeding, voice, 
Mrs. J. M. Punderson, of St. Paul, Minn., solo soprano gave a recital recently, the following taking part: Miss 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, sang on Sunday morning Nancy McBurney,’ Miss Belle N. Banks, Miss Ella Mal- 
at the Universalist Church, Hudson, N. Y. ster, Master Edwin Childs, Miss Helen Wood, Miss Lucy 
The pupils who are studying music under the instruction Atkinson and Miss Mabel Spinner. 
of Mrs. Ed. George gave a musicale at her home, Ogdens- Miss Rosa Klenck gave a musica] to her pupils, at her 
burg, N. Y., July 3. home in Nevada street, Evansville, Ind., previous to her 
At the musicale given by the Fin de Siécle Club at departure for a visit in Peoria, III. 
the home of John S. Sheppard, Penn Yan, N. Y., July The third musical recital of the Simpson College musical 
12, the vocal soloists were Harry S. Tuthill, Miss Har- faculty occurred July 20, at the Methodist Church, Creston, 
riet Jessup, William S. Cornwell and Mrs. Charles L. Ja under the auspices of the choir. 
Davies, of Bayonne, N. J., formerly Miss Villa Peckins, of The second annual and fourth meeting of the South- 
Penn Yan. Miss Belle Gardner, pianist, of New York, also west Singing Club will be held at Smyrna, Mo., July 29 
appeared. Mrs. Roy A. Bruce and Miss Alida L. Johnson and 30. 
acted as accompanists. The Mandolin Club of El Paso, Tex., composed of 
Mrs, Frances Conkling, organist of St. John’s Church, seventeen members, is under the direction of Harry T. 
Johnstown, N. Y., has accepted an offer to take charge of Walz. 
the music department in Bishop Seymour’s school for The pupils of Mrs. N. G. Parker's music class gave a 
girls, located at Springfield, III. most enjoyable musical entertainment at Jacksonville, Fla. 
A recital was given by Miss Jessie Logan’s class in music At Tuscaloosa, Ala., Francis Lee Moore gave a recital 
at the home of Judson Hungerford, Groveland Station, at the studio of Miss Harris, assisted by Mrs. Fred R. 
N. Y. Maxwell, Mrs. Sewell Leach, Mrs. W. F. Fitts, Sr., Miss 
The DeKoven Music Club held their first musicale Mon- Ethel Kennedy amd Mrs. J. C. Perkins. 
day evening at the spacious home of Mrs. C. H. Barstow, A concert given by the Galveston (Tex.) Quartet So- 
Butte, Mon. The orchestra was composed of six ladies, ciety, for the benefit of the flood sufferers, was a brilliant 
Miss Alice Walk, first violin; Miss Beatrice Matheson, affair. There were about 1,500 people in the audience. 
second violin; Mrs. J. E. Free, cornet; Miss Edith Walk, David J. Rowland, organist at the First Christian 
piane; Miss Ross, first mandolin; Miss Halbott, second Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has tendered his resignation, 


mandolin. to take effect August I. 


The American Musical Club Directory. 


A UNIQUE production has just been published, namely, 
the “American Musical Club Directory.” This vol 


ume gives complete and accurate information regarding the 


hundreds of musical clubs and societies in the United 
States in terse, tabulated form, so complete that full and 
comprehensive knowledge is given in limited space, alpha 
betically arranged according to States, cities and titles vf 
clubs. 

This directory is an ambitious work, and fills a place hith 
erto unoccupied, and, as its scope is only bounded by the 
geographical lines of the United States, as a book of refer 
ence its value will be readily appreciated. In addition to 
the long list of names and adresses of music lovers in pri 
vate life, it contains a list of all the large oratorio, phil- 
harmonic, symphony, German singing societies and the 
musical and musical-literary clubs, giving much valuable in 
formation pertaining to every one, such as the date and ob 
ject of organization, names and addresses of principal of 
ficers for 1899-1900, number of members, how often private 
meetings are held and concerts given, and whether the 
services of professional talent are engaged. 

The information contained in this directory has been most 
carefully compiled; publishers, managers, professional mu 
sicians and teachers; in fact, everyone interested in music 
will find the directory a great help in their work, and no 
musical library will be complete without it. The price of 
the directory is $1 each. Copies may be obtained of the 
publisher, C. F. King, No. 5 East Fourteenth street, New 
York 

Among those who are celebrated or well known in mu 
sical circles who appear as advertisers in this little volume 
are the following: 

Arthur W. Tams, of the Circulat- Kaltenborn String Quartet 


ing Musical Library Margaret Gaylord 


Victor Thrane and his artists Harriette Cady 
George Hamlin Oscar Saenger 
Mme. Rosa Linde Clarence Eddy 
Thuel Burnham May Brown 

Caroline Gardner Clark rhe Spiering Quartet 
Marguerite Hall Grace Preston 

Rossi Gisch 


Lilian Carllsmith 


Mme. Giulia Valda 
Madame Tealdi 


Martha Miner Albert Gérard-Thiers. 


Lillie D’Angelo Bergh Mrs. Grenville Snelling 
Katherine Ruth Heyman. Fran Fischer Powers 

M. and Madame Bjérksten Lillian Littlehales 

Olive Mead. Edmund J. Myer 

Ovid Musin’s School of Violin Franz Listemann 

Heinrich Meyn Mme. Luisa Cappiani 

J. Henry McKinley Dannreuther String Quartet 
Madame Devine Hans Kronold 

Anton Hegner Mrs. Hadden Alexander 
Virgil Piano School. A. K. Virgil. 


This book must necessarily be excellent to receive the in 
dorsement of such noted persons 


W. R. Chapman in New Hampshire. 


The event of the season will be the White Mountain 
Musical Festival concerts, to be given in Groveton Au 
gust 16 and 17 and in Whitefield August 17, under the 
direction of William R. Chapman, New York’s great mu 
sical conductor, whose monthly concerts at the Waldorf 
Astoria, with his orchestra of sixty pieces, have been so 
much discussed by the New York society press 

The special artists engaged by Mr. Chapman include 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda, soprano; Eva Gardner Cole 
man, soprano; Carrie Bridewell, contralto; William C 
Wheeden, tenor; Gwylim Miles, baritone; Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist. A chorus of 200 voices will be formed from local 
talent drawn from Colebrook, Lancaster, Groveton, White 
field and several other places of the neighborhood. S. W 
Wight and Mrs. G. S. Davis, of Whitefield, are local con 
ductor and accompanist respectively. Mr. Chapman has 
given considerable time and attention to the formation 
of the chorus, and expects excellent results. The prin 
cipal concerts are to be given in Groveton on account of 
the large hall there and the enthusiasm of Grovetonians, 
who are doing every thing possible to make the affair a 
grand success. 








John Mokreish has opened his studio in Granby Block, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Herbert A. Milliken, the violinist, of Flint, Mich., is 
spending the summer with his family, occupying their cot- 


ORATORIO, 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 

















ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
satttttwveenne-3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. ae. 


Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, | ‘‘ CONSTANT.” P JAMES J. ROHAN, 





Ensemble Pianists, ‘*EVERMORE.” 
‘* ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 





3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. , BARITONE. 
PO in sn mneye S new great successes. Or. ; ' 
Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO.. moon Concerts 


Vocal Culture. 


3714 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Massaailia 


Order “ Answer,” “ You nu 
direct from us. 


eoeee ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. Gunterte. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY, 


Church and Concert Organist. 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris. 

At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large Three-Manual Organ. 
Address : 3809 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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the commissioners as one of the American group of com- 
posers whose work shall be exhibi.ed in the musical de- 
partment of the American section of the great Paris 
exposition. 
a 

Among visitors to the office of Top Musica, Courter 
this week was Dunstan Collins, the manager, much elated 
over his successful booking of the Bendix Concert Com- 
pany, the personnel of which includes Max Bendix, Miss 
We Scllem, Miss Emily Parsons and Frederick Carberry. 
Other callers were Conrad Kimball, a young baritone of 
considerable promise; I. D. Walker, a clever tenor, coach- 
ing with Alfred Williams; Mr. and Mrs. Lillibridge, both 
exceptionally good artists, who should make successes in 
their respective accomplishments. Mr. Lillibridge is a 
composer-pianist of unusual ability, and is, moreover, a 
teacher who has a gift for imparting his own knowledge. 
Mrs. Charlotte Lachs Lilliebridge is both a singer and 
teacher, wi.h a fine method and a charming personality, 
whose pupils testify to her merits as a voice piacer and 
song interpreter 

At a recital given at a Southern conservatory by Mrs. 
Lillibridge’s pupils some excellent singing was evidently 
heard, as the Nashville Banner had the following notice: 


The feature of the evening, however, was a second program, con- 


sisting of vocal music, given by the pupils of Mrs. Lachs-Lillie- 


bridge. 

The choruses and ensembles were sung with utmost finish, and 
the effect of shading was most pronounced, the voices blending 
smoothly from a soft pianissimo into a crescendo of telling volume. 
Some of the young singers were advanced enough to deserve public 
attent’on, and all of them sang with perfect ease and showing an 
uncommonly fine vocalization. Misses Beckham and Hughes, who 
have splendid voices, deserve especial mention, the former singing 
with dramatic expression, the latter combining a legato style with 
a faultless and brilliant coloratura. Mrs. Lilliebridge can be proud 
of her class, and her success as a vocal teacher has been abundantly 
proved by the progress and standing of her pupils. 

Another interesting visitor was Miss Helen Page Smith, 
the young accompanist at the American Conservatory. 
Miss Page Smith has but recently adopted the profession. 
and will be solely an accompanist, but one who can be re- 
lied upon to be an aid and not a hindrance, as are so many 
would-be accompanists. Enjoying the best educational ad- 
vantages and natural ability, Miss Page Smith should in a 
very few months be in demand by artists desiring an artis- 
tic accompdniment. 

‘- 6.2 


Returning travelers of the musical profession expected to 
arrive in Chicago about August 1 include Frank S. Han- 
nah and Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Burritt. The last named 
have a beautiful new suite of studios in Kimball Hall, 
elaborately fitted and furnished, and, I am told, the Burritt 
clientéle is greater than ever. Some of the best singing in 
the city is certainly heard from Mr. Burritt’s class. 


* * * 


Midsummer and the thermometer at 80 degrees and yet 
a large audience crowding Kimball Hall, where Emil 
Liebling was giving a delightful recital. Only Liebling 
could have attracted such an audience, and the program 
and the way in which it was played showed that he fully 
appreciated the attention. As a summer recital program it 
was really exactly what was required, neither too heavy 
nor too light, every number interesting and every one played 
in the true Liebling manner. It was a great success in all 
senses of the term, and our most popular of pianists being 
at his best meant that everyone in the audience was satis- 
fied arid entirely pleased. 
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The new manager, Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, is hav- 
ing marked success. She has booked some of the best local 








- artists in addition to several Eastern people of big reputa- 


tion. Her latest additions to the Chicago list of artists are 
Frantz Proschowsky, the talented tenor; Clara Trimble, so- 
prano, and Eunice Martyns, soprano. Much interest is be- 
ing exhibited in Mrs. Jenckes managerial business, and 
especially since she was appointed Western representative 
for Chas. L. Young. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Mme. Florenza d’Arona. 


ME. FLORENZA p’ARONA sailed for Paris last 

Saturday, accompanied by twenty pupils. She has 

left many warm friends and admirers in this coun_ry, where 

she has made her home ever since she abandoned her 

operatic career to become the wife of her present husband 
Carl von Brockdorff Le Vinsen. 

During this time her reputation as one of the really 
successful vocal trainers of the world has spread through 
two continents, so that now Paris wants d’Arona, and has 
offered such inducements that no excuse could possibly 
be found to refuse them, especially as so many of her 
pupils are unwilling to part from her and have heroically 
battled with every difficulty in order to continue their 
siudies under her able tuition. 

None know better than the pupils themselves what 
Florenza d’Arona has done for them, and many have 
stated publicly that had the madame been called to a wil- 
derness, they would still have followed her. 

In a recent interview with a MusicaL Courier repre- 
sentative, Mme. d’Arona stated that she wished above all 
things to have the respect and confidence of American 
vocal teachers, so that they might feel when their pupils 
came to Paris to study with her, she would preserve a 
professional courtesy toward them. 

Mme. d’Arona stated most emphatically that due credit 
should be given teachers for their share in their pu- 
pils’ success, and that she intended to stimulate a pupil’s 
respect and gratitude for all good work done by former 
teachers, and see that they have the recognition that is 
due them. Madame d’Arona also expressed the wish that 
all vocal teachers coming to Paris would call upon her 
and give her the hand of good will and friendship. 

This is a step in the right direction and ought to insure 
Madame d’Arona the good will she deserves. How many 
American teachers have worked years upon a pupil’s voice, 
only to see. herself ignored and forgotten by her pu- 
pil, whe gives out to the world she belongs to the 
foreign master, even after taking but one or two lessons 
We have always maintained the policy of America for 
Americans; we can also say, an American for America is 
needed in Paris, and we are glad Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
is invited to be that one, and wish her au revoir and god- 
speed. 








Madame Evta Kileski. 


Mme. Evta Kileski, the widely known and popular 
dramatic soprano of Boston, has just been booked to sing 
in “The Messiah” with the Handel and Hayden Society of 
Boston on December 24. Madame Kileski’s voice is of 
great power and excellent quality. She sings with the 
utmost ease and surety, the voice being placed correctly 
and used properly. There is no more satisfying oratorio 
singer before the public, nor none more modest over her 
cwn attainments. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MUSIC? 


a ee 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER. 


The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
year of 1887. In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions I have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognized authorities, rather than my own.—M. A. G. 

Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
CHAPTER VI. 

N the chapter just closed it was shown that there existed 
| an intimate union between mental and physical activity ; 
that when feeling stimulated to action it did so in a definite 
manner, and that this manner or expression was deter- 
mined by muscular and nervous composition and arrange- 
ment. On the supposition that human beings in their 
physical being follow one general plan of structure, a reas 
onable inference would be that outward manifestations at 
tending any particular inward feeling would also corre 
spond. Indeed, a moment's reflection would show at once 
that such must be the case, else the modes of expression 
would so vary with individuals as to make it impossible for 
one to even approximately guess the nature of the feeling 
that causes a change of appearance in a fellow being. To 
again use Mr. Bain’s words—“On this uniformity of con- 
nection between feelings and their bodily expression de 
pends our knowledge of each other’s mind and character.”’ 

It has been remarked that a distinguishing feature be 
tween man and inferior animals was the absence of laughter 
in the latter. But can we be so sure that this is absolutely 
true? If the word laughter be held to mean the particular 
visible nervous and muscular activity previously described, 
then the statement in a measure is true. If, however, it be 
applied to the generating emotional state, then it may be 
asked—should such feelings actually hold possession of the 
brain of an animal, say of a dog, would it not have to ex 
pend itself along a line of least resistance in a physical 
medium very different from our own? How could we be 
able to detect the relation between such, to us, foreign out 
ward demonstrations which must result, and the feelings 
prompting them? Is it not within the range of possibility, 
that after all an animal may possess a sense of the ridicu 
lous which a difference in physical structure alone prevents 
our recognizing? (1) 

Here we touch upon a curious phenomenon. Whenever 
we perceive in any human being those outward demonstra 
tions indicating the existence of a definite emotion, by a 
kind of sympathetic action a like emotion is induced within 
ourselves. In the case of laughter, the greater its intensity 
the greater is the desire of the spectator to join. To be 
hold the muscular and nervous disturbance denoting laugh 
ter in a fellow being, although the cause of it may be en 
tirely unknown, yet if it be hearty it seldom fails to pro 
voke first a smile, and if laughter be of sufficient intensity 
and duration the smile will rapidly develop into vocal 
demonstration. Even a picture of a laughing subject will 
to a degree bring about the same result. This phenomenon 
of emotional contagion is, however, not confined to the do 
ings of the human race alone, as many animals exhibit 
sympathetic action to a considerable extent. Let a dog at 
night begin baying and whining, and if there are any others 
in the neighborhood they will make of the solo a chorus 





(1) Mr. Darwin, however, asserts (op. cit., p. 361): ““We may con 
fidently believe that laughter, as a sign of pleasure or enjoyment, 
was practiced by our progenitors long before they deserved to be 
called human; for very many kinds of monkeys, when pleased, utter 
a reiterated sound, clearly analogous to our laughter, often accom 
panied by vibratory movements of their jaws or lips, with the cor 
ners of the mouth drawn backward and upward, by the wrinkling 
of the cheeks, and even by the brightning cf the eyes.” 
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Dogs that are but spectators in a street fight will snarl, 
bark and caper in sympathy. How is this communication 
of feeling to be explained? Here, as in many other intri- 
cate problems, Mr. Spencer gives a more than plausible ex- 
planation. (2) 

“Thus,” he observes, “we find all the leading vocal 
phenomena to have a physiclogical basis. They are ‘so 
many manifestations of the general law that feeling is a 
stimulus to muscular action—a law conformed to through 
out the whole economy, not of men only, but of every 
sensitive creature—a law, therefore, which lies deep in the 
nature of animal organization. The expressiveness of 
these various modifications of voice is therefore innate 
Each of us, from babyhood upward, has been spontane- 
ously making them, when under the various sensations 
and emotions by which they are produced. Having been 

conscious of each feeling at the same time that we heard 
ourselves make the consequent sound, we have acquired 
an established association of ideas between such sound and 
the feeling which caused it. When the like sound is made 

by another, we ascribe the like feeling to him; and by a 
further consequence we not only ascribe to him that feel 
ing, but have a certain degree of it aroused in ourselves: 
for to become conscious of the feeling which another is 
experiencing, is to have that feeling awakened in our own 
consciousness, which is the same thing as experiencing 
the feeling. Thus the various modifications of the voice 
become not only a language through which we under- 
stand the emotions of others, but also the means of excit 
ing our sympathy with such emotions.” (3) 

This would mean, or rather it would furnish evidence for 
the belief that when there is or has been, so to speak, an 
actual transfer of or a sympathetic induction of a particular 
feeling, that that feeling and its concomitant physical dis 
turbance are present and have a like relation in both per 
ceived and perceiver. When A becomes conscious of sounds 
of lamentation in B or beholds what would be called a sad 
or solemn mien, he interprets this appearance in accordance 
with his own past experience of it, and there is so induced 
in him not laughter but commiseration and sadness. A as 
sumes for B the same feeling aroused within himself. But 
it is only possible to ascribe like feeling to the subject on 
the supposition that in him this appearance and feeling went 
together. With pleasurable feeling our own experience 
associates certain related movements, and in consequence 
should some other being through the action of disease be 
so transformed that pleasurable emotions would cause his 
eyes to stare, his jaws to fall and his brow to wrinkle, the 
effect produced on the beholder would not be the provoking 
of an emotion corresponding to the inciting one and sym 
pathy could not be said to exist. Bearing now in mind that 
the character of a display of feeling depends upon the 
nature and construction of the organism, it follows that 
when such feeling expends itself in one system tt would fail 
to generate a like emotion in another system which would 
not itself expend such feeling in an analogous manner 
Which is to say that if Dr. Wilkinson, in the experiment 
mentioned, had accidentally been operating on a lady who 
perchance belonged to a race of beings so constituted that 
a feeling of self-esteem made itself known by a lowering 
instead of an elevation of the head, he would have been 
puzzled at the result of his questioning, his answers would 
have been the very opposite of the ones he expected. Also 
this young lady in her normal state would, on beholding 
Battoni’s “Penitent Magdalen,” have pronounced the title 
a misnomer. Nothing in the position of the head would, to 
her experience, have suggested the least trace of contrition 
There would be awakened in consequence of this irrelevancy 
only the feelings of surprise and perplexity; just as there 

(2) “Origin and Function of Music.” 

(3) “It has been noted in all ages and countries that the feelings 
possessed a natural language or expression. So constant are the 
appearances characterizing the different classes of emotions that we 
regard them as part of the emotions themselves.”—See Darwin, “Ex 
pression of the Emotions,” also Bain, “Body and Mind,” page 6. 
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would arise in us these same emotions if the name of the 
picture were the “Defiant Amazon.” It must be evident 
that if there is to be complete sympathy between any two 
beings there must of necessity be also complete sim 
ilarity of experience and organization. Hence also our in 
ability to detect laughter in animals should such emotion 
really exist. 

We may now deal more directly with our subject of 
music. “We are justified (4) in assuming that historically 
all music was developed from song. Afterward the power 
of producing similar melodic effects was attained by means 
of other instruments, which had a quality of tone com 
pounded in a manner resembling that of the human voic« 
To which may be added the words of Fetis: (5) “Music, 
in its origin, is composed only of cries of joy or ex- 
pressions of pain: as men become civilized their singing 
improves; and that which at first was only the accent of 
passion becomes at last the result of study and of art 
There is a wide interval, no doubt, between the indistinct 
sounds which come from the throat of a woman of Nova 
Zembla, and the warblings of a Malibran or Sontag; but it 
is not the less true that the delightful singing of the latter 
had its foundation in something as rude as the croaking 
of the former.” Also Dr. Parry (“Evolution of the Art 
of Music”): “The story of music has been that of a slow 
building up and extension of artistic means of formulating 
in terms of design utterances and counterparts of utter 
ances which in their raw state are direct expressions of 
feeling and sensibility.” 

(To be continued.) 


Miss Silence Dales. 


Miss Silence Dales, ot Lincoln, Neb.. who has devoted 


herself to the study of the piano and violin, is well knows 
in her own State, where she has taken part in the most 
important musical events during the past two years. I: 
1898 she was chosen as violin soloist at the Trans-Mis 
sissippi and International Exposition at Omaha, playing 
Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade” and “Polonaise” with the Thomas 
by Arthur Mees, a raré¢ 


Chicago Orchestra, conducte: 
distinction for a sixteen year old girl. Miss Dales is 
fine linguist, speaking French and German fluently, and 
a student of the best literature. She is violin instructor ir 
the Department of Music, Doane College, Crete, and her 
work as a teacher has shown her to possess these qual 
so requisite for success 

Miss Dales uses in her concerts a rare old violin made 
by Alexander Gagliano, at Naples, Italy, during his best 
period, 1724-28. The specimen owned by Miss Dales 
original in all parts and is in a splendid state of preserva 

id 


tion, and it possesses in a marked degree the quick re 
sponse, the rich, mellow and powerful carrying tone so 
characteristic of the instruments of the old masters 


Caroline Montefiore. 


Miss Montefiore, the eminent vocal teacher, is summer 
ing at Saratoga, where she will remain until the early part 
of September. During the past season Miss Montefiore was 
very busy at her private studio as well as at the New York 


A large number of pupils have already 


College of Music 
applied for instruction for next season Miss Monte 
fiore’s summer address is Congress Hall, Saratoga 


Spring, N. Y 
tesides being one of the successful teachers, Miss Mon 
tefiore is a highly cultivated soprano and a Lieder singe 


par excellence 


An impromptu musicale was given by Mrs. O. J. Tay 
lor, Sidney, Ohio, in honor of Mrs. W. Z. Davis, of 
Marion, Mrs. Taylor’s sister, and Mrs. Alice J. Harris, of 
Boston 


(4) Helmholz—“The Sensations of Tone.” 


(s) “Music Explained.” 
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MONG the prospective new schools for the next 
FA season is that of Mrs Zilpha Barnes Wood. Last 


year she had a studio adjoining the College of Music, and 
achieved considerable success, both with her vocal and 


piano classes. Mrs. Wood is a gifted pianist, but has been 
unable to appear in public for several years on account of 
paralysis in one of her wrists. Vocally she is well equipped, 
having been for several years a pupil of Foerster, of Pitts- 
burg. Mrs. Wood will associate with herself in her under 


taking several young teachers of energy and ability. Her 
1] 


pupils during the past year were the following 


Mr. Bacheracl Miss Lucile Hamburger 


Louis Wolsey Miss Leona Conway 


Jasper Kinslow Miss Katrina Durand 
Eli Meyer Miss Alma Mongey 
Toseph Wernke Miss Lida ] nson 
A. Anspacher Miss Stella Hurtig 
W. D. Shannor Miss Gisella Loel 
I. A. Roth M Florence I 
Emil Leipsiger Miss S ma We 
H. A. Rhe Mattie | 
Har D r ( 1 Mae Reuff 
Adoly Loe Nettie ( 
Hi. M S / ( n Rar 
Ww. | Bessie Luckey 
Howar H Mae Shorey 
Georgia Burger | K erine Beehar 
( rles Mage MM Luela Bayer 
Miss Grace G M Mae Poicey 
Miss Charlotte ¢ ar Miss Bessie Patti 
Miss Blar Rerndt Miss Hulda Gramy 
Miss Inez tfort Miss Mary Burgraff 
Miss I eG ‘ M Ida Pricket 
Miss Maud Orr Miss Jessie Thompson 
Miss Clar Monge I May K r 
Miss Irene Korkes \f McConnel 
Miss Elsie Loet Mrs. William 
During the past season tl pupils were heard in public 
recital, and their progress well as correct training, was 
the subject of general comment. Mrs. Wood fully con 
petent to bring succe to her undertaking 
The deficit of the Saengerfest, estimated at over $90,000 
has been reduced t ibout $70,000 on account of the volun 
tary reduction made in tl amounts due them by the 
creditors. It is said tha cffer of $20,000 has been made 
or the hall. This would still I net shortcoming of 
$so0,000, and the way does t ppeat clear to have this 
amount reduced 
Oscar Ehrgott, bariton wife and daughter leave Mon 
day for Winona Lake, where Mr. Ehrgott is engaged to 
ng at sever ncerts J \. HOMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Serrano. 





These well-known vocal teachers are even busy during 
the summer and can only get to their summer home tor 
two or three days week \ representative of 
Tne Musicar Courter was present at the Serrano studio 


recently, and the rooms were crowded with pupils, among 
whom were Miss Davenport Dow, Miss Hannah, Miss 
Jacoby Miss Florence Moore Miss Wassau, Mrs 


Frankel, all intelligent and enthusiastic over their teachers 
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RTHUR INGHAM, a progressive and talented mu- 
A sician, who is now a Montreal organist, and to 
whose compositions reference was made in these columns 
last week, is paying this city a short visit. That Mr. 
Ingham is enthusiastic concerning organs and organists 
in the Canadian metropolis became evident to the writer 
in the course of an interview on Tuesday last, when he 
called here. He has had a successful and interesting ar- 
tistic career, in securing the following authentic and up 
to date account of which THE MusicaL Courier has been 

fortunate: 

Prominent among English organists resident in Canada 
and ranking high among organ virtuosi is Arthur Ingham, 
organist of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Mon- 
treal. Born at Bradford, England, in 1865, and showing 
an irresistible talent for music, by the age of sixteen he 
had acquired more than a local reputation, and he began 
to study with the organist of Leeds parish church, Dr. 
Creser, now organist and composer to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Here he distinguished himself by exceptional 
industry. Having accepted the important appointment of 
organist and choir director of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bradford, he instituted a series of organ re- 
citals, which were attended and appreciated by many 
critical organists and musical amateurs 

At the annual meeting of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, held at Bradford in 1891, Mr. Ingham was 
chosen to give an organ recital before its members, 
among those present being Dr. Naylor, organist of York 
Minster; Dr. E. J. Crow, organist of Ripon Cathedral; 
Dr. Creser, organist of Leeds parish church, and other 
eminent musicians. 

Mr. Ingham’s organ playing is characterized by ex- 
treme legato and finish. He has technical management of 
the manuals and pedals in masterly command, and in the 
esthetic branch of the art of organ playing is a thorough 
master. 

Speaking of Mr. Ingham’s new Communion Service in 
E, the London, England, Monthly Journal of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians says: “This work is ex- 
tremely well done, showing a perception of devotional 
sentiment and of artistic construction quite beyond the 
Each page is marked by refinement and in- 
zenuity; while several are distinctly beautiful.” 


vommon. 





Toronto Saturday Night, in speaking of Mr. Ingham’s 
new organ symphony in A minor, op. 15, says: “This is 
an admirably conceived work in three movements—largo 
and allegro, scherzo, and finale. I can heartily recom- 
mend this symphony to our leading organists as a compo- 
sition embodying much originality, both melodically and 
harmonically, besides being scored in a manner which 
would make it brilliantly effective and thoroughly organ- 
like in all its movements.” 

Although a comparative stranger to Canada, having 
been in this country only two years, Mr. Ingham has, 
through his artistic ability, rapidly come to the front. 


* * * 


The musical festival and testimonial to be given in Mas 
sey Music Hall, Toronto, during October in honor of F. H. 
Torrington will be under the distinguished patronage of 
the Governor-General and the Countess of Minto, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Miss Mowat, the Mayor of Toronto 
ings by the festival chorus, and the artists engaged are 
city will be represented. As already announced “The Re- 
demption” and “Elijah” will be sung on consecutive even- 
evenings by the festival chorus, and the artists engaged are 
Mile, Toronta, Mrs. Julie Wyman and Wm. H. Rieger. 


* * * 


A realistic reproduction of “The Passion Play?’ is being 
given on canvas at Hanlan’s Point this week, and thousands 
of people cross Toronto Bay every evening arid throng 
to the grand stand, whence it is best seen. The’ various 
pictures are accompanied by music played on a small organ, 
but the scenes are better than the poor attempt at instru- 
mental accompaniment, which in this city and at this date 
is unnecessarily crude. During the last representation their 
is some singing in which the immense audience joins. 


* * * 


The news that Mary Howe, the beautiful soprano, is re- 
turning to America and will be heard 
come to her many Canadian admirers, who hope that she 
will shortly visit this country. 


concert is wel- 


* * * 


“Camiola” is the name of a new Southern song com- 
posed by Mrs. Retta Longstreet Long, of Hamilton, Ont., 
and published by Whaley, Royce & Co., of Toronto. It is 
dedicated, by permission, to Her Excllency the Countess of 
Minto, and is attractive and promising. The words are 
romantic and the music simple and nicely harmonized. The 
copy received is in the key of G, and the entire composition 
is an andante. 





In describing Miss Merriall G. Patton’s voice the Win- 
nipeg Tribune’s music critic, Charles Wheeler, has written: 
“Miss Merriall Patton’s singing pleased the connoisseurs 
greatly by the ease of her style and the even quality of the 
Again in the 
low toned entrance of the contralto 
with the spirit of the words. Miss Patton evidently felt the 


tone produced. “Agnus Dei” the exquisite 


was wholly in accord 


sentiments of both music and words.” 

Miss Patton is the young contralto who has come to To 
ronto from Winnipeg, and who is now residing at 14 North 
street, in this city. 

Oi ce 


Frank S. Welsman, the talented Canadian pianist, has 
won many testimonials and press notices which are well 
worth quoting. He probably prizes the following as much 
as any that he has received: 

Frank S. Welsman has during three years’ study with me devel 
oped into an excellent pianist, whose remarkable technic and great 
intelligence gives him access to the most difficult tasks of our 
piano repertory. He plays Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt with 
equal excellence, but ie has gained for himself special credit by 
playing a list of the rarer Bach selections to the audiences of my 
musical evenings His farewell concert was distinguished by a 
brilliant success, and showed Mr. Welsman to be a pianist who could 
be entrusted with the most difficult pieces at any concert 

(Signed) Pror. Martin Krause. 

Leipsic, June 22, 1897. 


Frank S. Welsman, of Toronto, Canada, has had nearly three years’ 
private tuition from me and has gained great knowledge and capa 
bility in harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue. He has shown 
his talent in composition by his exercises in Lied and rondo forms 
tl 


With continued industry and perseverance ere is a decidedly fine 


artistic future before Mr. Welsman. Gustav Scureck, 
Cantor St. Thomas School, professor Royal Conservatorium 

Leipsic, June 22, 1897. 

The following account of a concert recently given by 
Miss May Packert, pianist and instructor, comes from 
Stratford, Ont.: “Miss May Packert, pupil of Thomas Mar 
tin, of London, Ont., gave a drawing room recital, in which 
she was assisted by Mrs. R. M. Ballantyne and Miss Janet 
Idington. The program was given in a manner to reflect 
credit on all three performers.” May HAMILTON 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, July 22, 1500 


M* anp MRS. CHARLES R. ADAMS 


the summer, as usual, at their charming residence, 


are spending 


Pinecroft, at Harwichport, Cape Cod. They leave town 
early in June and remain away until the latter part of 
September, only returning to the city a day or two previous 
to resuming lessons. Their house is delightfully situated 
on a high bluff overlooking the water, with a pine grove 
just across the driveway. The rooms are large and it is 
an ideal place in which to spend the summer months 
The bathing is unsurpassed and the fishing the finest of 
salt water sports. But even in the summer Mr. Adams is 
not allowed to rest from giving lessons As usual, a 
number of young women—two from Califoria, one from 
Seattle, Wash., one from Maine, one from Kansas and 
four from Boston—just to show the range of territory 
covered—went down in June, and several young men 
were to arrive early in July. But it is only the morning 
that is devoted to teaching; then comes the salt water 
plunge and after that amusements of all sorts for the after 
noon and evening. 

H. F. Spurr, Jr., 
anoforte School, has been granted United States letters 


business manager of the Faelten Pi 


patent for an auxiliary pedal for pianos, which enables 
children to use the pedal and to be properly instructed in 
this important part of piano playing 

The Choir Journal for the present week furnishes an 
anthem, “Benedic Anima Mea,” in G, with an alto solo 
The next number (Choir Journal No. 15) will present 
special interest to church musicians, the contents con 
sisting of anther anthem by the Welsh composer, Mr 
Protheroe, whose “There Is a Land of Pure Delight” 
(Choir Journal No. 8) has been so favorably commented 
upon, and a hymn anthem of a somewhat popular style, 
‘Cast Thy Bread Upon the Waters,” arranged by Greene 
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from a work by Roeckel. These two works are recom- 
mended highly to organists and music directors. 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, the soprano of King’s Chapel 
choir, has been a guest at the Cushing House, Hingham, 
during Cadet week, her husband being a member of the 
corps. Dr. and Mrs. Rice have now returned to their 
home at Hotel Copley, and will start in a few days for 
Long Pond, Plymouth, where they will remain for two 
weeks as guests of Mrs. William H. Fessenden at her cot- 
tage, “Iolanthe.” 

The first of the open air concerts by the Swornsbourne 
Orchestra at the Wentworth House, Manchester, N. H., 
has just taken place. Besides the orchestra, Miss Annie 
Christenson, the Norwegian soprano, and U. S. Kerr, the 
well-known basso of Boston, took part. There are to be 
six of these concerts, and it is expected that a large amount 
will be raised during them for the children’s Home and 
Home for Aged Women in Portsmouth. The orchestra 
this year contains many of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra artists. 

A department of music is to be established at Mount 
Holyoke College and the trustees have placed W. C. Ham 
mond, of Holyoke, in charge of it. He will have as an 
assistant Miss Harriett L. Ellsworth, of Worcester. In 
addition a teacher of harmony and the theory of music will 
The course will include concerts and recitals 
Mr. Hammond has resigned his 


be engaged 
by a number of artists 
position as teacher of the organ at Smith College and will 
give up all his present musical work, except at Holyoke. 
He will still have charge of the choir and organ of the 
Second Congregational Church, and will give recitals as 
has been his custom, and will retain all or part of his musi- 
He took charge of the department of organ 


cal pupils 
Smith College in 1890 The work at Mount 


music at 
Holyoke College undertaken by the new department will 
be to make a first-class musical school, with many fine ad 
vantages to start with. It will have a fine organ, one of the 
best in the country, and in addition there are new pianos 
for the department and teachers who will be enthusiastic 
in their work 
Miss Ophelia C 
her home, “Daisydale,”’ Westport, Conn An interesting 
program was rendered by the pupils, assisted by Miss Irene 


Taylor entertained her piano pupils at 


G. Taylor, a pupil at Yale University 

The Arion Singing Society, of New London, Conn., 
composed of Germans who are musically inclined, has 
elected the following officers to serve for the ensuing six 
months: 

President—Gust Muller 

Vice-President—P 


Financial Secretary 


soymann 
John Weimer 
Corresponding Secretary—Louis Brunke 

Treasurer—John Inderelst 

Louis G. Muniz gave an informal pupil recital in his 
music studio in Pythian Hall, Rutland, Vt. Among those 
who took part were Mrs. Catherine Barrett, Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, Miss Grace Kershaw, Charles S. Wilson and D. C 
Francisco. 

At Derry, N. H., a very interesting musical and literary 
program was presented at St. Luke’s Church, under the 
direction of Professor Holmes. The program consisted 
of solos, choruses, quartets and recitations, the whole clos 
ing with the cantata, “The Ten Virgins.” 

The chorus choir of the First Congrevational Church, 
Gardner, were assisted in their presentation of Gaul’s 
“Holy City” by Stephen Townsend, baritone, of Boston 

The second recital on the Ayer Memorial organ in the 
beautiful little church of All Saints, Chelmsford, was given 
by Sidney R. Fleet, assisted by Miss Edith I. Freeman, 
soprano. 

The Newburyport Choral Union, at their April concert, 
next*season, will give the cantata of “Hiawatha,” by F. R 
Surton, under the direction of Emil Mollenhaur. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Fisher, of Littleton, N. H., have 
been entertaining Miss Alberta Fisher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and U. S. Kerr, of Boston, two soloists well known in mu- 
sical circles. At Thayer’s Hotel last Tuesday evening an 
informal musicale was given, to which were invited the 


The music-loving public of Deerfield, N. H., enjoyed a 
treat on the evening of July 7, when the oupils of Mrs. 
Ethel Goldthwaite Adams gave a recital at the town hall. 

William Bishop, who has held the position of organist 
at Trinity M. E. Church, New Britain, Conn., for the 
past few years, has resigned, and E. L. Morey has been 
secured as Mr. Bishop’s successor. 

The first concert of the series to be given by the Salem 
Cadet 
of the Brookline Educational Society, took place on the 


3and, under the auspices of the music committee 


Cypress street playground. 

Miss Ludovica Guilbault, the musical director at Mt 
Carmel Church, Warren, left Tuesday for Montreal, to 
spend the summer vacation. 

Miss Shanahan gave a recital to her pupils at her home 
on Franklin street, Portland, Me 

On the evening of July 10 the people of Dixfield, Me., 
were favored with a fine concert. Those who took part 
were Mr. Tolman, Miss Staples, Miss Howe, Mr. Samp 
son. 

One of the events of the season at South Windsor, 
Conn., was Miss Isaac King’s musicale Instrumental 
music was furnished by Miss E. Bouchard, Clayton Hotch 
kiss and Orrin Cox Among the vocal selections was 
a duet By Miss Elizabeth Roberts and Truman Parmelee 
and solos by Harry Mack and Louis Engalls 

Mr. and Mrs. Bush, of No. 36 William street, New 
Haven, Conn., gave a dinner and musical for their son, 
Louis Bush, who is to sail soon for Europe to study 
under the noted painters of Paris, London and Florence 


for a period of years 


Opera Prospects. 
A MONG the artists already secured by Mr. Grau for 


his coming American season are the following: 

Sopranos—Mesdames Calvé, Sembrich, Ternina, Nor 
dica, Adams and Susan Strong 
Schumann-Heink, Mantelli, 
Olitzka, Bauermeister, Van Cauteren and Broadfoot 

Tenors—Van Dyck, Saleza, Alvarez, Dippel, Salignac, 
Bars and Vanni 

Baritones Van Rooy, 
Scotti, Muhlmann, Dufriche, Meux and Pini-Corsi 
Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, De Vries and 


Contraltos—Mesdames 


jertram, Campanari, Albers, 


Bassos 
Pringle 

Conductors—Mancinelli, Hinrichs and Paur 

Although the above list contains very few names that are 
absolutely new to the American public, so far as New York 
is concerned, Madame Ternina will practically be a new- 
comer; M. Alvarez has not yet been heard in New York; 
Madame Calvé returns 
years, and Signor Scotti is an Italian baritone, who has 


after an absence of nearly threc 


never sung in America. Herr Bertram is a German bari 
tone who has for years been engaged at the Royal Thea 
tre at Munich, and is particularly well known as a Wagner 
singer 

Mr. Grau has decided to begin a preliminary season of 
grand opera on October 9 at New Haven, and visit such 
cities as Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Montreal, suffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, St 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago and 


Toronto, 
Louis, 
Boston before the regular season in New York, which 
will be inaugurated on Deecember 18. It will last fifteen 
weeks and will consist of forty-five evening and fifteen 
afternoon subscription performances. If the conditions 
are favorable twenty special performances will also be 
given in Philadelphia 

Mr. Grau has not yet decided upon the repertory of the 
coming American season. Operas will be given as here- 
tofore, in French, Italian and German 
a complete cycle of Wagner’s works in chronological 


A novelty will be 


order, beginning with “Rienzi” and ending with “Gét 
terdammerung.” 

This will be followed by a short cycle of Mozart's 
works 

One or two novelties, as well as some revivals, will also 
be introduced in the program mapped out by Mr. Grau.— 


Herald. 





people of the town i 
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Richard Burmeister. 
ICHARD BURMEISTER, the pianist and composer, 


is traveling through Italy and Switzerland, and will 
spend a month in Eisenach, Germany, for study, and visit 
Bayreuth. He will have a conference in Liepsic with his 
publishers, Breitkopf & Hartel. Mr. Burmeister expects 
to be in New York on September 15 or thereabouts, and 
he will appear in the Maine Festival in October, where he 
will play the Liszt “Concerto Pathetique.” He will play 
this in Bangor and Portland and give recitals in those 
cities and other cities of Maine. Mr. Burmeister has d 
cided upon using the Everett Grand piano for his work 
an instrument on which he will be able to do justice to his 


performances 


New Music. 


E have received some new and interesting publica 
W tions of Breitkopf & Hartel, all printed in the clear 
and elegant style of this house Among the most note 
worthy are several songs by Adolf Wallnéfer, himself a 
well-known Wagner singer and of a distinguished musical 
family These have German and English text The 
strongest is called “Thou Diedst Away” (“Du Starbst 


dahin”). It is for soprano and is worthy to rank with 
any specimens of modern lieder. Rich in harmonies, the 
coloring is warm, the lyrism passionate Again, Breath 
of Life,” is another characteristic song, written with the 
utmost freedom, yet not so deeply felt as the first. “Ich 
liege wie in Schlummer” is charming. Herr Wallnéfer’s 


experiment, a meditation on the adagio of the C shary 
minor Sonata of Beethoven, must be classed with the same 


sort of effort as Gounod’s. The text is pretty, but not cor 
proper emotional key, but 


W allnote r’s 


vincing; the music is in the 
after all, is an experiment that is rather risky 
musical taste, however, never deserts him 
The trouble with Philipp Scharwenka’s 
for piano solo is the technical difficulties that 


Evening 


Thoughts” 
strew at intervals the pages of much interesting, clever 
and always skillful music making Scharwenka has the 
technics of writing at his finger tips, as has his better known 
brother, and so there is much to admire in these six pieces 
One in G sharp minor is very characteristic and not easy 
In F sharp minor original. No. 4, 


in E flat, is the most effective; No. 5, in F sharp minor 


its neighb« r is more 


the most ambitious and reminiscent of Mendelssohn 

In quite different genre are the small pieces of Paul 
Klengel, op. 10. They are in the Kinderscenen mood of 
Schumann, and are welcome variants for elementary piano 
teaching besides being good music. The same may be said 
of Neustedt’s eight short pieces, revised and fingered by 
Helen C 


Crane is represented by two novelletten, op. 3, in B flat 


that prince of analysts, Heinrich Germer 


and C major. They naturally show the influence of Schu 
mann, and a sound, healthy influence it is. With such a 
f Schumann's vein would ‘be 


title, not to discover traces « 
heterodox. In the one in B flat it is more marked. H 
Frihlingslied,” op. 13, shows marked mastery in the 
economy of expression and technical material. It is really 
an effective piano compositior 

A Ballade, op. 22, by Adolf Schuppan, is a hard nut to 
crack. 


served up his Ballade in the ferm cf variations 


Following the example of Grieg this composer has 
It is very 
difficult, and when we say that we mean truly difficult, even 
in these days of transcendental technics. The theme is 

singular one for thematic treatment, being the reverse of 
the rhythmically simple [he second variation to be inter 
preted justly needs a specialist in double notes. The work 
Brietkopf & Hartel also 
by S. Jadas 


is complicated, but stimulating 
publish a small treatise on “Instrumentation,” 
sohn, which would be of value to music students here if 


translated into the vernacular 
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R. BLUMENBERG, editor-in-chief of THE 
MusicaL Courier, was in Gibraltar on July 
10. He was in Naples from July 13 to 16. 


MIL PAUR has signed with the Grau Opera 
Company as conductor for next season. 
UNDELCUND, the famous Bulgarian virtuoso, 


is spending his summer with Ibsen, at New 
Hagland, in the Sealskin Mountains, Carpathia. 





ILLIAN RUSSELL contemplated a descent 
upon the concert stage, but changed her mind 

and instead goes to Weber & Fields’ Music Hall for 
forty weeks. She is wise, for she will certainly earn 
more money, as her voice and waist are no longer 


youthful. 
~ 


How jealous these prime donne are! Jean de 

Reszké has had a specimen of it. His ante, M. 
V. O., was raised by a colleague at Covent Garden 
Opera, who appeared with the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, and a K. G. beats a M. V. O. all the 
time. The jealous artist was playing a lover’s part, 
and of course the Garter was quite appropriate, but 
it is rough on Jean, M. V.O. Was it Plangon who 
gave the world this bit of Gallic esprit? 


W* predicted some years ago—in 1896, to be pre- 

cise—that Bayreuth would eventually spell 
Siegfried Wagner. This season the Festival opens 
with Siegfried, who is no longer the modest youth 
standing aside for such veterans as Richter, Mottl 
and Levi. Mottl, the last of the three to revolt, was 
once a particular pet of Cosima’s—some people said 
a very particular pet. Now he is too sick to con- 
duct. The “sick” is significant. 


CHO verses were sometimes used effectively for 
epigrams and squibs. Thus a critic once 
wrote: 
“I'd fain praise your poem, but tell me how is it, 
When I cry out ‘Exquisite,’ Echo cries ‘Quiz it?” 

In 1831, when Paganini was drawing crowds to 
the opera house, the London Times printed the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“What are they who pay three guineas” 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
Echo—Pack o’ ninnies! 

With a change of name and money, this rhyme 

might be adapted for New York purposes. 


HE Worcester Festival, as announced in THE 

Musica Courier, begins September 26. It 

will be held at Mechanics’ Hall. Here is the official 
program: 

Tuesday evening, September 2—Haydn’s Oratorio, 
“The Creation,” which has not been sung at the Worcester 
festival for ten years. 

Wednesday afternoon—Goldmark’s overture to “Sakun- 
tala” and Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 

Wednesday evening—H. W. Parker's ballad for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, “King Trojan,” and Chadwick's 
“Lily Nymph.” 

Thursday afternoon—Mackenzie’s overture, “Britan- 
nia,” choral and orchestral excerpts from Wagner’s “Loh- 
engrin” and Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, “Omphale’s 
Spinning Wheel.” 

Friday afternoon—Mendelssohn’s overture to “Athalie” 
and Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

Friday evening—Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

The Thursday evening concert will be given up to a mis- 
cellaneous program, with leading soloists. The principals 
engaged are Madame Schumann-Heink, Miss Evangeline 
Florence, Miss Louise Voigt, sopranos; Miss Grace Pres- 
ton, contralto; Evan Williams, George Hamlin and W. 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenors; Gwylim Miles, basso, and 





Vladimir de Pachmann. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, sixty pieces, with Franz Kmeisel, concert master, has 
been engaged, and George W. Chadwick will conduct the 
chorus of 400 voices. 


he the Sun cable from Bayreuth last Sunday, the 

fact was noted that there were fewer American 
visitors. The Bayreuth “fake” is beginning to be 
found out. 


E WOLF HOPPER, in London, laments the 

publicity attending a public professional life 

in this country. A good way for Mr. Hopper to 

avoid this unpleasant publicity would be to retire to 

private life. But just such publicity is the breath of 
the Hopper nostrils. 


UDOLPH ARONSON is abroad. He is trying 

to induce Patti to revisit. The lady is coyly 

considering the project. In the meantime Mr. 

Aronson has signed a contract with the Grenadier 

Guards Band for a tour in the United States and 
Canada, beginning next January. 


REDERICK COWEN, the English composer, 
spent but four days in Canada on his recent 

trip. He traveled twice across the Atlantic to attend 
some musical examination. This indicates the pro- 
gressiveness of art in general and the progressive- 
ness of Mr. Cowen in particular. Mr. Cowen’s visit, 
short as it was, is bound to result favorably for 


music. 


HE Herald prints Mr. Grau’s plans for next sea- 
son. They may be found elsewhere. Two 
things are notable—Jean de Reszké’s name is not 
in the list of tenors, and the season begins a month 
later than usual. This latter will give a chance for 
the concert givers—who will be legion this fall. 
Jean de Reszké and Alvarez never sing in the same 
company. Competition in this case might be fatal 
to the elder tenor. 
Reszké, and quick to feel the popular pulse. Last 


He is a shrewd man, Jean de 


season his popularity was on the wane; hence his 
determination to remain away a season. We omitted 
from the Herald article the absurd boasting of the 
success of the Covent Garden season. The Covent 
Garden season was not a success. 


T HE following communication appeared in the 
Mail and Express \ast Saturday afternoon: 
To the Editor of the Mail and Express: 


Str—The statement in the musical columns of the Mail 
and Express of July 8 to the effect that Madame Lehmann 
recently sang Isolde for the first time in London is in 
correct. Her Isolde may have been new to some of the 
younger writers for the London press, but she was heard 
there in the role as long ago as 1884, when Gudehus was 
the Tristan. (See Athenaeum for that year.) 

The first “Tristan and Isolde” performances in London 
were in 1882 at Drury Lane, under Richter, when Rosa 
Sucher, Marianne Brandt, Winkelmann and Gura were 
the chief singers. Lehmann’s earliest appearances there 
(in Italian opera) were in 1880, when she sang Violetta 
and Philine to the Mignon of Mme. Christine Nilsson. 

Respectfully, 

An Op LONDON OPERAGOER. 

New York, July 20, 1899. 

Yet when Lehmann sang Isolde here in 1888 the 
statement was made that she had never appeared in 
the part before and had studied it specially for New 
York. Even a decade ago, despite her devotion to 
her Art, Lilli liked to pose. Now it is anti-vivisec- 
tion, anti-bird feathers, anti-sealskin coats, and per- 
haps later on the Association for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Husbands. 
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ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


O matter how much one may have disagreed 
with his religious views, there is no gainsaying 

the fact that the late Robert G. Ingersoll was a man 
of force and a good man. His home life was an 
object lesson in these days of hastily contracted and 
rapidly repented marriages; his public and profes- 
sional life spotless. Mr. Ingersoll was a warm per- 
sonal friend of the late Anton Seidl, and without 
having any practical knowledge of the art of music, 
was an ardent upholder of its beauty and usefulness. 
He was a Wagner lover and a constant reader of 
Tue MusicaL Courier. He delighted in battling 
for the music drama, and attended the opera when- 
ever Wagner’s music was sung. Ingersoll will be 


missed. 


WHY WAIT UNTIL 1913? 

resi there too much nonsense written about Bay- 

reuth and “Parsifal”? Wagner did not believe 
in concert performances of his works, and yet he 
tolerated them. He forbade the playing of ‘Par- 
sifal” outside of Bayreuth—which was a good stroke 
of business on the part of the late lamented com- 
poser. With his usual keen eye to business he sur- 
rounded the “Parsifal” productions with an air of 
mystery and false glamor. 

As a matter of fact, “Parsifal’” may be sung in any 
well regulated opera house in the world, and the 
selfishness of Cosima Wagner ought to be reproved 
by a performance here in New York. Wagnerism 
is not a creed, “Parsifal” is not a religious ceremony. 
Nordau hits the nail on top sometimes when he 
protests against the bigotry, the conceit, the mental 
flatulency begotten among rabid Wagnerites. 

Let us, by all means, have “Parsifal” here. It is 
an interesting work. It belongs not to Bayreuth, 
but to the whole world. 


A NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 
(r= on a time, on the 20th of Prairial, in the 
year 11 (which means 8th of June, 1794), M. 
Robespierre decreed a national festival. It was in 
honor of no less a person than the Supreme Being, 
and the poets began to write hymns and the com 
posers to write music for the occasion. 

The first musicians of France placed their talents 
at the service of the organizing committee, Mehul, 
whose “Joseph” is still heard; Gossec, who organ- 
ized the Conservatory; Rode, whose air is dear to 
all Rosinas; Leseur and others issued an address 
stating that “the people ought to augment with 
their voices the solemnity of the festival,” and of- 
fered to give the necessary instructions. Paris was 
at once divided up into districts; Gossec took the 
region of the markets, Lesuer exploited the boule- 
vards; Mehul, like a dignified authority, remained at 
the gate of the Conservatory. These gentlemen and 
others set to work. Perched on chairs or on horse 
blocks they sang “with civism” as best they could, 
to the accompaniment of a violin as false as the 
voices of their pupils. Cherubini mounted a 
horse block and, while an assistant played on a 
clarinet an air by Gossec, sang the words in a violent 
Italian accent, and raged and gesticulated like one 
possessed when the crowds could not follow him. 
Mehul accompanied himself on a fiddle, and Grétry 
followed his example. All Paris, in fact, became a 
school. 

They do these things better in France, we know, 
but the Damrosch brothers could, without derogat- 
ing from their dignity, follow the example of Mehul, 
Grétry and Cherubini. Let them mount on the 
stoops of Hester street, Fifth avenue or at Washing- 
ton Market, and teach us how to sing the “Manila 


Te Deum.” 


ONE MORE QUERY. 

CERTAIN singer in Europe is celebrated for 
the charm and variety of her programs; she 

sings Schumann songs no other singers seem to 
have discovered, gems by Brahms one never hears, 
and classical compositions which will now be asso- 
ciated with her name because she was the one to 
resurrect and reintroduce them to this age. Her 
recitals are unique, for singers and singing teachers 
constitute the bulk of the audience, in order to steal 
from her the wonderful songs she has discovered. 
The one query is, “Where does she find them?” 
This disgusts her completely and she answers, with 
considerably asperity, “Where don’t I find them?” 

There is not a nook or corner in any city where 
she chances to be, which could possibly contain 
music in any form, especially manuscripts, that she 
doesn’t explore. No library or museum is left unin 
vestigated, with the result that she has probably the 
largest, rarest and most beautiful repertory of any 
singer before the public. If in a thousand songs she 
finds one of value she feels amply repaid. This 
singer has some interest in her art; she does not 
simply rely upon “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
or those obtainable by comfortably walking into the 
best music store in town and taking what it has in 
stock. She has diligence, enterprise and, above all, 
a keen sense of what is valuable, and of what is not, 
hence it is no wonder that everybody is amazed and 
enchanted at her programs. Why can’t all singers 
show this much enterprise and interest in their very 
livelihood? 

Probably because they are very generally at once 
too ignorant and too lazy; if a good song comes 
their way they will languidly go over it, but it is 
doubtful if they would go around the corner to 
secure a song by St. Cecilia herself. It certainly 
seems strange that out of all the classical music so 
little of it finds its way upon the programs of the 
majority of the singers. Out of the following list 
how many of the songs are heard, and how often, 
espe cially- how often? 

BY ASTORGA 
“Morir Vogl'io.” 
“Se non Torno.” 
BY BUONOCINI. 
“Misera che Faro.” 
“Se ma Vien.” 
Suol dar la Vita all’ or.” 
“Non puo trovarsi un cor.” 
“L’esperto nocchiero.” 
BY HANDEI 
“Verdi Prati.” 
“Deh! tu m’ Assegna.” 
“Posa Alfin.” 
“Affanni del Pensier.”’ 
“Cangio d’Aspetto.” 
“Gia Risuonar d’Intorno.” 
‘Arduo Inver, Acciar.” 
“Nel Reposo e Nel Contento.” 
“Somme Dei.” 
“Ch’io Mai vi Possa.” 
“Non vi Piacque.” 
“Rendi ‘1 Sereno al Ciglio.” 
“Ombra Cara di Mia Sposa.” 
“Tu di Pieta.” 
“Voi Dolci Aurette al Cor.” 
“Nube che il Sole.” 
“Sparite, o Pensiere.”’ 
“Mi Laguero Tacendo.” 
“Chi Vive Amante.” 
“Se Viver non Poss’io.” 
“Piangero Mia Sorte Ria.” 
“Io Sperai Trovar Riposo.” 
“Amor nel Mio Pena.” 
“Sa Bella Pastorella.” 
——- aa, » 
BY GLUCK 
“Turquo Alcun Desir” (“Armida”) 
“Come Consuma” (“Elena e Paride’’) 
“Spiagge Amata” (“Elena e Paride”) 
“Oh del Mio Dolce Ardor.” 
“Vieni che Poi Sereno” (“Semiramis”) 
BY STRADELLA 
“Se Nel Ben Sempre Incostante.” 
BY PERGOLESI 
“Cor Dolente.” 
“Sott’ un Vago Ciel Sereno.” 
“Sanctum et Terribile.” 
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“A Serpina Penserete.” 
“Ogni Pena Piu Spietata.” 
BY GIARDINI 
“Infelici Affetti Miei.” 
BY POESIELLO 
“Ho Perduto” (“L’Avoir Vendicata”) 
Ah! lo Trepiede.” 
“Idol Mio” (“Il Miracolo d’Amor”) 
“Tl Mio Ben.” 
“To son Sindoro.” 
“Nel Cor Piu Non Mi Sentor.” 
BY ROSA 
“Vado Ben Spesso si 
“Star Vicino.” 
‘Auretta Grata.” 
BY RIGHINI 
*Venni Amore.” 
‘Al Nome tuo Temuto.” 
“Deh se in Ozio.” 
BY HAYDN 
“Re del Cielo.’ 
“Tl Pensier sta Negli Ogetti” (“Orfeo”) 
“D’Amor per Umil Giovane.” 
BY PERRUCCHINI 
“Odi d'un Nom che Muore.” 
BY CHERUBINI 
‘Ave Maria.” 
“Da Casa, il Prisco Mio Signor.’ 
BY SCARLATTI 
“O Cessate di Piagarmi.” 
“Rugiadose, Odorose.”’ 
“Scorgo il Fiume.’ 
‘Sento nel Core.” 
“Possedroé pur Fortunato.” 
“Un Fior Trovar Vorrci.” 
“Si, si, Mio Ben, Imparo.” 
“Moriroé, Poicheé il Volet 
“Qual che Mi Nega Amor.” 
Ben ti Sta, Traditor.’ 
‘Senza un Poco di Rigor.” 
BY JOMELLI 
lorbido Mar che Frema.’ 
BY CARISSIMI 
Sospiri ch’ Uscit 
‘Cupido,” 
“A Morire.” 
‘Deh Contentativi 
*Filli, non Ramo Piu.’ 
“No, no Mio Core 
BY ARIOSTI 
“Piu Benigno par che Arrida” (“Coriolano”) 
Con Forza Ascosa.” 
“Lasso ch’io t’ho Perduto” (“Vespasian”) 
“Prima Vedrai.” 
“Io Sono ¢ Jppressa : 
BY CRESCENTINI 
“Vieni t’'Affretta all’ Urna.” 
Auretta Grata.” 

It certainly seems that from a list like the above, 
in which, with a few exceptions, Italy alone has been 
covered, vocalists could find some new and interest 
ing music. It wouldn’t harm them to try, nor give 
all the vocal war horses a much needed rest. 


MUSIC AND POLITICS. 


HE musical people of this city will have nothing 
whatever to say regarding the musical events 

that are to be projected into the Dewey celebration. 
The MacDowells and the Manuscript Society, with 
its officers and members, and church organists, Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. Carl and Mr. Gerrit Smith, and Mr. 
Vogrich and Mr. Klein and Mr. Paur and Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Burmeister, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Nich- 
ol, Mr. Morgan, and all the women who are identi- 
fied with music, and Mr. Hinrichs and Mr. Bartlett, 
the Brooklyn musicians; Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Hofmann, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Von Inten and Mr 
Koffler and Mr. Pecher—in fact, none of these 
musicians will have anything to say at all in the 
Dewey celebration, so far as music is concerned. 
If they want to hear music during that event they 
must listen to Mr. Walter Damrosch’s “Vanilla Re- 
quiem,” or, as he calls it, “Manila Tedeum,” a com- 
position written with the intention to make capital 
out of it, for Mr. Damrosch never could have writ- 
ten it seriously as a musician. That will be the rep- 
resentative musical composition that will illustrate 


the triumph of the art of music when the triumphant 
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admiral, who illustrated what the navy could do, 
will be officially received in this great community. 

The Damroschs are great politicians. Walter 
Damrosch, who is a Philadelphia conductor, hav- 
ing been eliminated from New York regular per- 
formances, has a brother here who was placed in 
a position; through his influence, and this brother, 
Frank Damrosch, is the supervisor of music in the 
public schools. Between the family alliances of 
these men and their political pull they have secured 
an influence that makes it impossible for the musi- 
cal element of this city to perform its functions as it 
should in a case like the one now under discussion. 
No great classical work fitted for such a purpose can 
be produced when the Damroschs insist, through 
their influence, to publish what Walter Damrosch 
writes. All the musicians must take a back seat, 
and the taxpayers of this city will pay for the pub- 
lication of that “Tedeum,” for it must be pub- 
lished and disseminated in large quantities to be 
practiced and rehearsed for the purpose of the re- 
production. That is what we call business. 

The question now is, what do we call music. We 
know now what business is; now let’s see what mu- 
sic is. According to the pandects of the Dam- 
roschs, music is music only when it is written by the 
Damroschs, and that makes the case complete. 
We do not want to hear anything like the classical 
overtures of the great composers; we do not want to 
hear a great Te Deum by a great writer; we do not 
want to hear a meritorious American composition; 
we do not want the musicians to have anything to 
do with us at all; all we want is for the Damroschs 
to pull their political wires and get Mr. Damrosch’s 
Te Deum on the program, and that makes the alli- 
ances between business, politics and music com- 
plete, and everybody will be happy. 

The only thing to do to prevent this thing, if that 
kind of work is not to go through, is for the musi- 
cians of this city to hold a mass meeting somewhere, 
to appoint a committee to see the gentlemen that 
constitute the Dewey celebration committee and 
present the case to them in a clear, clean and de- 
liberate light. That is the only thing to do, and if 
the musicians will not hold this meeting and will 
not combine, and will not take steps to save them- 
selves from this predicament into which they have 
fallen again through the activity of the Damroschs, 
why then they will illustrate that the Damroschs 
are a bigger combination than all the other musi- 
cians of the city taken together. 





HE following cable was printed in the Sun last 
Monday: 

Rome, July 23—A hymn which Pietro Mascagni, the 
composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “L’Amico Fritz” 
and other well-known operas, wrote in honor of 
Admiral Dewey was performed for the first time at Pesaro 
to-night. The audience numbered 2,000 persons. The 
work, which is a panegyric of American victories, is gen- 
erally considered very fine. 

Brother Walter Damrosch has now a serious rival 
in the Dewey celebration. Mascagni, whatever may 
be his shortcomings, can write effective music. 
Damrosch cannot. Let us hear the Mascagni Hymn. 
It is bound to be better than the tedious “Te Deum” 
of Damrosch. Both are by foreigners, Mascagni 
being born in Leghorn, Italy; Damrosch in Posen, 
Poland. 





A D’Arona Pupil’s Notice. 

Miss Aroue, graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s special 
teachers’ course, begs to inform her patrons and pupils 
that she will remain abroad until January 8, 1900, resuming 
her vocal teaching January 10, 1900, at 1219 Madison ave- 
nue, this city. 





Remenyi’s ‘ Strad."’ 

It is said that Franz Kaltenborn, the violinist and con- 
ductor of the St. Nicholas Garden concerts, has purchased 
the Stradivarius of the late Eduard Remenyi for the sum 
of $6,000. The lawyer of the estate of the Hungarian vir- 
tuoso declares that he will have something to say in the 
matter. 





THE CHOPIN PRELUDES. 


(Concluded.) 

T HE fifth prelude in D is Chopin at his happiest. 

Its arabesque pattern conveys a most charm- 
ing content. There is here a dewy freshness, a 
joy in life, that puts to flight much of the morbid 
tittle-tattle about Chopin’s sickly soul. The few 
bars of this prelude—so seldom heard in public— 
reveal musicianship of the highest order. The har- 
monic scheme is intricate; Klindworth phrases the 
first four bars so as to bring out the alternate B 
and B flat. This composition has a magical effect 
when played by De Pachmann. It is Chopin spin- 
ning his finest, his most iridescent web. 

The next prelude, the sixth, in B minor, is dole- 
ful, pessimistic. As George Sand says: “It pre- 
cipitates the soul into frightful depression.” It is 
the most played—and oh! how often meaning- 
lessly—prelude of the set; this and the one in D 


flat. It is classical in its repression of feeling, in 
its pure contours. ‘The echo effect is skillfully 
managed, monotony being artfully avoided. 


Klindworth rightfully slurs the duple group of 
eights; Kullak tries for the same effect by different 
means. The duality of the voices should be clearly 
expressed. The tempo marked in both editions, 
lento assai, is fast. To be precise, Klindworth gives 
66 to the quarter. 

The plaintive little mazourka of two lines, the 
seventh prelude, is a mere silhouette of the na- 
tional dance. Yet in its measures is compressed 
all Mazovia. Klindworth makes a variant in the 
fourth bar from the last—a G sharp instead of an 
F sharp. It is a more piquant climax, although, 
to the Chopin purist, not admissible. 

In the F sharp minor prelude Chopin gives us a 
taste of his grand manner. For Niecks the piece 
is jerky and agitated, and doubtlessly suggests a 
mental condition bordering on anxiety; but if 
frenzy there is, it is kept well in check by the ex- 
emplary taste of the composer. The sadness is 
rather elegiac, remote .and less poignant than in 
the E minor prelude. Harmonic heights are 
reached on the second page—surely Wagner knew 
these bars before he wrote “Tristan and Isolde” — 
while the ingenuity of the figure and avoidance of a 
rhythmical monotone are evidences of Chopin’s 
feeling for the decorative. It is a masterly pre- 
lude. Klindworth accents the first of the bass 
triplets and makes an unnecesary enharmonic 
change at the sixth and seventh lines. 

There is a measure of grave content in the ninth 
prelude in E. It is rather gnomic and contains 
hints of both Brahms and Beethoven. Willeby ad- 
mires it very much, calling it “Schumannish.” It 
has an ethical quality for me, but that may be be- 
cause of its churchly rhythm and color. 

The C sharp minor prelude, number ten, must be 
the “eagle wings” of Schumann’s critique. There 
is a flash of steel gray, deepening into black, and 
the vision vanishes. It is as if a huge bird aloft 
had plunged down through blazing sunlight, leav- 
ing a color-echo in the void as it passed to its 
quarry. Or, to be less figurative, this prelude is a 
study in arpeggio, with double notes interspersed. 
It is too short to make more than one vivid im- 
pression. 

Number eleven in B is all too brief. 





It is viva- 


cious, dolce indeed, and most cleverly constructed. 
Klindworth gives a more binding character to the 
first double notes. Another gleam of the Chopin 
sunshine. 

Storm clouds gather in the G sharp minor, the 
twelfth prelude—so unwittingly imitated by Grieg 
in his Menuetto of the same key—and in its 
driving presto we feel the passionate clench of 
Chopin’s hand. It is convulsed with woe, but the 
intellectual grip, the self-command are never lost. 
Two pages of perfect writing. The figure is sug- 
gestive, and there is a well defined technical prob- 
lem, notwithstanding the psychical character. 
Disputed territory is here. The 
agree about the twelfth and eleventh bars from the 
last. According to Breitkopf & Hartel the bass 
octaves are E both times. Mikuli gives G sharp 
the first time instead of E; Klindworth, G sharp 
Riemann, E, Kullak. 


editors do not 


the second time; and also 
The G sharp seems more various. 

In the thirteenth prelude—F 
there is lovely atmosphere, pure and peaceful. The 


sharp major— 


composer has found mental rest; exquisitely poised 
are his pinions for flight, and in the piu lento he 
wheels significantly and majestically about in the 
The return to earth is the signal for some 
strange modulatory tactics. It is an impressive 
close. Then- -the blood 
begins to boil in this fragile man’s veins. His 
pulse beat increases, and with stifled rage he 
It is the fourteenth prelude 


blue. 


almost without pause 


rushes into the battle. 
in the sinister key of E flat minor. 
sullen arched triplets recalls for Niecks the last 
But there 


Its heavy, 


movement of the B flat minor Sonata. 
is less interrogation in the prelude, less sophis- 
tication, and the heat of over ‘it all. 
There is not a break in the clouds until the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth, the familiar prelude in D 
flat. 

This must be George Sands’: 


conflict is 


“Some of them 
create such vivid impressions that the shades of 
dead monks seem to rise and before the 
hearer in solemn and gloomy funereal pomp.” 
The work needs no program. Its serene begin- 
ning, lugubrious interlude, the 
pedal never ceasing, a basso estinato, gives color to 
Kleczynski’s contention that the prelude in B 
minor is a mere sketch of the idea fully elaborated 
in number fifteen. “The foundation of the picture 
is the drops of rain falling at regular intervals” 


the echo principle again—‘‘which by their con- 


pass 


with dominant 


tinual patter bring the mind to a state of sadness; 
a melody full of tears is heard through the rush 
of the rain; then passing to the key of C sharp 
minor, it rises from the depths of the bass to a 
prodigious crescendo, indicative of the terror which 
nature in its deathly aspect excites in the heart of 
man. Here again the form does not allow the 
ideas to become too sombre; notwithstanding the 
melancholy which seizes you, a feeling of tranquil 
grandeur revives you.” To Niecks, the C sharp 
minor portion affects one as in an oppressive dream: 
“The re-entrance of the opening D flat, which dis- 
pels the dreadful nightmare, comes upon one with 
the smiling freshness of dear, familiar nature.” 

The prelude has a nocturnal character. It has 
become slightly banal from repetition—like the C 
sharp minor study in opus 25. But of its beauty, 
balance and exceeding chastity there can be no 
doubt. Greek and 
Gothic. 

The sixteenth prelude in the relative key of B 
flat minor is the boldest of the set. Its scale fig- 
ures—seldom employed by Chopin—boil and gllit- 
ter, the thematic thread of the idea never being 
Fascinating, full of perilous 


Its architecture is at once 


quite submerged. 
acclivities and sudden treacherous descents, this 
most brilliant of preludes is Chopin in riotous 
spirits. He plays with the keyboard; it is an 
avalanche, anon a cascade, then a swift stream, 
and after mounting to the skies, it descends to 
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stormy dynamics, this prelude is the darling of the 
virtuoso. Its pregnant introduction is like a madly 
jutting rock from which the eagle spirit of the 
composer precipitates itself. 

In the twenty-third bar there is curious editorial 
discrepancy. Klindworth uses an A natural in the 
first of the four groups of sixteenths, Kullak a B 
natural. Riemann follows Kullak. Nor is this all. 
Kullak in the second group—right hand—has an 
E flat, Klindworth a D natural. Which is correct? 
Klindworth’s texture is more closely chromatic 
and it sounds better, the chromatic parallelism 
being more carefully preserved. Yet I fancy that 
Kullak has tradition on his side. 

The seventeenth prelude Niecks finds Mendels- 
sohnian. I do not. It is suave, sweet, well de- 
veloped, yet Chopin to the core, and its harmonic 
life surprisingly rich and novel. The mood is one 
of tranquillity. The soul loses itself in early 
autumnal revery. Ther is yet splendor on earth 
and in the skies. Full of tonal contrasts, this highly 
finished composition is grateful to the touch. The 
eleven booming A flats on the last page are his- 
torical. Klindworth uses a B flat instead of a G 
at the beginning of the melody. It is logical, but 
is it Chopin? 

The fiery recitatives of number eighteen in F 
minor is a glimpse of Chopin, muscular and not 
hectic. In these editions you will! find three different 
groupings of the cadenzas. It is Riemann’s oppor- 
tunity for pedagogic editing, and he does not miss 
it. In the first long breathed group of twenty-two 
sixteenth notes he phrases as follows: 





It may be noticed that Riemann even changes 
the arrangement of the bars. This prelude is dra- 
matic almost to an operatic degree. Sonorous, 
rather grandiloquent, it is a study in declamation, 
the declamation of the slow movement in the F 
minor concerto. Schumann must have had the 
first phrase in his mind when he wrote his “Auf- 
schwung.” This page of Chopin’s, the torso of a 
larger idea, is nobly rhetorical. 

What piano music is the nineteenth prelude in 
E flat! Its widely dispersed harmonies, its mur- 
muring grace and June-like beauty, are they not 
Chopin’s, the Chopin we best love? He is ever the 
necromancer, ever invoking phantoms, but with its 
whirring melody and furtive caprice this particular 
shape is an alluring one. And it is difficult to in- 
terpret with all its plangent lyric freedom. 

Number twenty in C minor contains in its thir- 
teen bars the sorrows of a nation. It is without 
doubt a sketch for a funeral march, and of it George 
Sand must have been thinking when she wrote that 
one prelude of Chopin contained more music than 
all the trumpetings of Meyerbeer. It is most im- 
pressive. 

Of exceeding loveliness is the B flat major pre- 
lude, number twenty-one. It is superior in con- 
tent and execution to most of the nocturnes. In 
feeling it belongs to that form. The melody is 
enchanting. The accompaniment figure shows 
inventive genius. Klindworth employs a_ short 
appoggiatura, Kullak the long, in the second bar. 
Judge of what is true editorial sciolism when I tell 
you that Riemann—who evidently believes in a 





rigid melodic structure—has inserted an E flat at 
the end of bar four, thus maiming the tender, elu- 
sive quality of Chopin’s theme. This is cruelly 
pedantic. Again we are transported by a gesture 
of the Polish charmer to a region where flows the 
milk and honey of the poetic imagination. This 
prelude arrests one in ecstasy, the fixed period of 
contemplation of the saint or the hypnotized, sets 
in, and the awakening is almost painful. Chopin— 
adopting the relative minor key as a pendant to 
the picture in B flat—thrills the nerves by a bold 
dissonance in the next prelude. Again, concise 
paragraphs filled with the smoke of revolt and 
conflict. The impetuosity of this largely molded 
piece in G minor, its daring harmonics—read the 
seventeenth and eighteenth bars—and dramatic 
note make it an admirable companion to the Pre- 
lude in F minor. Technically it serves as an oc- 
tave study for the left hand. : 

In the concluding bar, but one, Chopin has in 
the F major Prelude attempted a most audacious 
feat in harmony. An E flat in the bass of the third 
group of sixteenths leaves the whole composition 
floating in thin air. It is clearly a passing note 
and deliciously colors the close, but it must have 
hard pressed the philistines. Or, perhaps it is 
only what Hadow calls ending on a dominant 
harmony, a trait of Polish folksongs. This pre- 
lude, the twenty-third, is fashioned out of the most 
volatile stuff. It is aerial, imponderable, and like 
a sun-shot spider web oscillating in the breeze of 
summer; its hues change at every puff. It is in 
extended harmonics and must be delivered with 
spirituality. The horny hand of the toilsome pi- 
anist would shatter the delicate, swinging fantasy 
of the poet. Kullak points out a variant in the 
fourteenth bar, G instead of B natural being used 
by Riemann. Klindworth prefers the latter 

We have reached the last prelude of op 28 
It is in D minor. It is sonorously tragic, troubled 
by fevers and visions, and capricious, irregular and 
massive in design. It may be placed among Cho- 
pin’s greater works, the two Etudes in C minor, 
in A minor, and the F sharp minor Prelude. The 
bass requires an unusual span, and the suggestion 
of Kullak’s that the thumb of the right hand may 
eke out the weakness of the left is only for the 
timid and the small of fist. But I do not counsel 
following his two variants in the fifth and twenty- 
third bars. Chopin’s text is more telling. Like 
the vast reverberation of monstrous waves on the 
implacable coast of a remote world is this prelude. 
Despite its fatalistic ring, its note of despair, it is 
not dispiriting. Its issues are larger, more im- 
personal, more elemental than the other preludes 
It is a veritable appasionata, but its theatre is 
cosmical and no longer behind the closed doors of 
the cabinet of Chopin’s soul. The Seelenschrei of 
Stanislaw Przybyszewski is here, explosions of 
wrath and revolt. Not Chopin suffers, but his peo- 
ple. Kleczynski speaks of the three clangorous 
tones at the close. They are the final clangor of 
oppressed, almost overthrown, reason. After the 
subject reappears in C minor there is a shift to D 
flat, and for a moment a point of repose is gained. 
This elusive rest is brief in duration. The theme 
reappears in the tonic and in octaves, and the ten- 
sion becomes too great; the accumulated passion 
discharges and dissolves in a fierce gust of double 
chromatic thirds and octaves. Powerful, repellant, 
this prelude is almost infernal in its pride and scorn. 
But in it I discern no vestige of uncontrolled hys- 
teria. It is well-nigh as strong, rank and human 





as Beethoven. The various editorial phraseology 
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is not of much moment. Reimann uses thirty- 
second notes for the cadenzas, Kullak eights and 
Klindworth sixteenths. 

Niecks writes of the Prelude in C sharp minor, 
op. 45, that it “deserves its name better than al- 
most any one of the twenty-four; still I would 
rather call it an improvisata. It seems unpremedi- 
tated, a heedless outpuring, when sitting at the 
piano in a lonely, dreary hour, perhaps in the twi- 
light. The quaver figure rises aspiringly, and 
the sustained parts swell out proudly. The piquant 
cadenza forestalls in the progression of diminished 
chords favorite effects of some of our more modern 
composers. The modulation from C sharp minor 
to D major and back again—after the cadenza—is 
very striking and equally beautiful.” 

Elsewhere I have called attention to the Brahms 
ian coloring of this prelude. Its mood is fugitive 
and hard to hold after capture. Recondite and not 
music for the multitude 

Niecks does not think that in the Preludes Cho 
pin created a new type. “They are too unlike each 
other in form and character.” Yet notwithstand 
ing the fleeting, evanescent moods of the Preludes, 
there is designedly a certain unity of feeling and 
contrasted tonalities—all being grouped in ap 
proved Bach-ian manner. As if he wished to ex- 
hibit his genius in perspective, Chopin carved 
these cameos with exceeding fineness, exceeding 
care. In a few of them the idea overbalances the 
form, but the greater number are exquisite ex 
amples of a just proportion of manner and matter, 
a true balancing of voice and vision. Even in the 
more microscopic ones the tracery, echoing like 
the spirals in strange seashells, is marvelously 
measured. Much in miniature are these sculptured 


Preludes of the Polish px et 


Broad Street Conservatory Pupils. 


An entertainment was giv Tuesday evening, July 18 
at Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, for the benefit of the 
Germantown “Door of Hops The musical part of the 
program, through the kindness of Gilbert Raynolds 
Combs, director of the Broad Street Conservatory ot 
Music, was given by pupils of that institution 

In the “Fantaisie Caprice” of Vieuxtemps, and in the 
Second Concerto of Wieniawski, Leon Arkless showed the 
careful training that he had received, his bowing and ton 
being particularly fine Miss Ada Radcliffe, of Millville 


N. J., sang Tosti’s “Good Bye,” and for an encore “The 
Minuet.” While not possessing great power, her voice is 


' 


sweet, and she uses it well 


Janiel Houseman’s rich bass 


voice was heard in Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” The 
piano solos were artistically played by Miss Anna Wil 
liams, one of Mr. Combs’ pupils. She played the Schu 
mann “Romance” and Henselt’s F sharp etude with deli 
cacy and taste Her most effective work was done in 
“Erato,” a recent composition of her teacher’s, in whicl 
she displayed a breadth of tone and briiliancy of techni 


The notices given below { he Albany news 
papers, show how successful was tl excellent pianist in 
that city 

W H Rarber f New York was g < limented Mr 
Barber probably gave the greatest satis with his work, the 
ease and elegance ft nterpretatior nd the skill displayed in 
the tempos at which he 1 : f the ( pin numbers indi 
cating the reason for t ty of his resi 
dence His tone was by far the best obtained by any of the pianist 
and, although exhibiting strengt! was not t strong to give some 
pianissimo passages of great diffi ty r anner that took tl 
audience.—Albany Sunday Pres 

Particular mention is made of W. H. Barber's rendition of 
Chopin numbers They were treated in a most scholarly man 
and the artist displayed a wonderful amount of fine techni His 
playing is free from all mannerism Mr. Barber is a pupil of Her 
man Scholtz, of Dresden, who is undisputably one of the 2 t 
Chopin interpreters living; therefore, it is not so strange that Mr 
Barber is the wonderful artist that is claimed of him Albany 
Times-Union 

W. H. Barber, of New York, gave a long piano revital. His in 
terpretation of the masterpieces was superb and his expression al 

Ibany Times-Union 


most faultless \ 


SUMMER TERM from MAY I to AUGUST 12. 


The fifteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 5 and ends May 1. Annual entrance examinations 
Singing—September 18, from 10 a. M. to 12 m.; 2 to 5 p.m. and 8 to 10 p. m 
Piano and Organ—September 19, 10 a.m. to 12 m. and 2 to5p.™ 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
September 20, 10 a.m. to 12 m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Composition—September 21, 10 a. m. to 12 m. 
Children’s Day—September 23, Piano and Violin—9 a. m. to 12 m. 
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“LES GAIETES DU CONSERVATOIRE.” 





REvIEWED By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


GAIETES DU CONSERVA- 
TOIRE,” by Albert Lavignac, will be 
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read and enjoyed by many who are 
not merely students of music. The work is slight, 
but full of genial humor and entertaining anecdote. 

M. Lavignac is a man of profound erudition, as 
his former works prove, and from this little book 
we see what a pleasure as well as a privilege it must 
be to study in his classes. He tells his pupils that 
he is seized with a tardy remorse because for twen- 
ty-five years he has written musty old didactic 
Now he will 


try to make amends; he will write solely for their 


books, but not one to amuse them. 


pleasure, but his book will contain nothing that is 
It 


is a book that a daughter might even allow her 


not actually true and nothing that is offensive. 


mother to read! 

M. Lavignac starts with the Conservatoire and 
sketches its history from its foundation with Sa- 
rette, in 1792. Poor Sarette! He was imprisoned 
by the Committee of Public Safety because one of 
his pupils had dared to play upon the horn the air 
from “Coeur de Lion,” “O Richard, 6 mon roi.” 
Even when organizing the music for the féte of 
the Supreme Being he was not allowed to move a 
step without an escort of gend’armes, one of whom 
even slept in his room. However, he lived it down, 
and was Director of the Conservatoire for twenty 
Perne succeeded him in 1817. Then came 
Auber 1842; 


Thomas in 1872; and Théodore Dubois in 1896. 


years. 


Cherubini in 1823; in Ambroise 


Cherubini was a cross-grained old bear, and we 


have several examples of his moods. However, 


his attitude toward first performances must com- 
He 


(except in the case of his own pupils), maintaining 


mand our sympathy. never attended them 





that “if the work is good, it will be played again; 
if it is bad, there’s no need to hear it.” 
His successor, the sprightly Auber, was a great 


contrast. Of his thousand and one witticisms our 





author tells some that he believes to be 


Gounod asked him what he thought of the state of 
health of Ambroise Thomas, whom Gounod had 


recently met and thought greatly 


“Thomas!” replied Auber, “why, 
he was born changed!” 
Mellitiet’s 


General generosity 


toward the military classes afford- 
ed another opportunity. “Believe 
me, General,” said Auber, “I know 
the Conservatorie better than you; 


if you give more prizes than there 


RIER. 


new. 


changed. 





In five minutes we had made our plans. 

First we took Papa Kalb to lunch at Notta’s; in 
a private room, as was indispensable: 
MENU. 
Ecrivisses a la Bordelaise. 
Chateaubriand 
Aspic de foie gras. 
Salade Russe. 

Parfait a la 


pommes paille. 


vanille. 
Ananas. 
Chambertin, Clos Vougeot. 
Champagne Auban-Moét 
Café, chartreuse, anisette. 
(See Plate II.) 
Then a cigar that made his heart heave. 


Profiting by the disturbance caused by this ex- 





are candidates, it may produce a 








bad effect!” 


The 


and weakness of the pensive Am- 


benevolence, indulgence 
broise Thomas are well illustrated 
in his treatment of the incorrigible 
Troublot—one of the most amus- 


ing tales in the book, but too long 























His final “Next 
year * * * J shall be implacable” 


is very characteristic. (See Plate 1) 


for quotation. 


Occasionally we gain a glimpse 
of the professors, though here, of 
course, the author must have felt 
One 


of the most ridiculous of the old 


himself on delicate ground. 


ones was “little Daddy Elwart.” 
His forte was that of the after- 
dinner speaker. Festivals, funerals 
of all 


nished opportunities for his eloquence. 


and reunions kinds fur- 

He never 
failed to “put his foot ia it.” He it was who gave 
the famous toast “To the Happy Departure of Mr. 
Mayor * * * 


At the funeral of a brother professor 


and the Ladies of Angouléme.” 


he concluded “Leborne had a great 
grief in his heart; he never belonged 
to the Institut in spite of the numer- 
ous attempts he made to get in.” 
Then he turned to M. V. Jonciéres 
and whispered: “I said that for the 
sake of the family.” It was to the 
above Jonciéres that Berlioz said: “If 
Elwart must be the one to speak 
over my tomb, I'd rather not die at 


all.” 


In his, young days M. Lavignac 
was as mischievous as any of his 
fellows. Several humorous anecdotes 
attest this. His chum seems to have 
been Eleuthére Kalb, whose father 
came to Paris as an agreeable sur- 
prise on the day he took the First 
Prize. He announced to his son that 
he would take him home the next day to begin his 
brilliant career as provincial musician. Some- 
thing must be done! Only twenty-four hours for 


contrivance! 





pected incident, I went out to pay the bill (here 
you see the utility of the private room), and, on 
leaving, I ostentatiously gave the garcon three 
francs, with which he seemed entirely satisfied. 

We immediately got into a swell landau hired 
by me * * * and went for a drive in the Avenue 
du Bois. 
Here’s where the comedy begins. 
We met a fine carriage and pair, containing an 
Englishman with yellow Dundrearys, and wearing 
a monocle, with two young ladies en grande toilette. 
We made profound bows. The Englishman looked 
at us in astonishment, but returned our salutation. 
(See Plate IIT.) 

“Who is that?” asked Papa Kalb. 

“That’s Alexandre Dumas, the Elder.” 

“Alexandre Dumas? I thought he was a mu- 
latto!” 

“That’s a newspaper story.” 

“Ah! really!” And he turned round and saluted. 

A hundred yards farther on came a young ex- 
quisite, very dark complexioned, with a big black 
mustache, an enormous red silk tie fluttering in 
the wind, clad in nankeen throughout, with a bou- 
quet of violet hue at his buttonhole, driving a very 
bowed and he re- 


high tilbury- in tandem; we 


sponded courteously. 















“And who’s that?” 





“That’s Victor Hugo.” 

“What? Why, he’s in exile.” 

“Only nominally; the proof is that we dine with 
him every Thursday. And he bowed again. We 
exchanged amicable greetings with a pseudo- 
Princess of Metternich, who responded with a 
gracious movement of her parasol; then succes- 
sively we met, always with a familiar exchange of 
salutations, General Changarnier, Cavaignac, Ar- 
mand Carrel—— 

“But . . . wasn’t he killed in a duel with 
Girardin?” 

“No, it was the other way; that’s how they write 
history!” 

Arrived at the lake, the worthy Papa Kalb, whom 
we had certainly succeeded in fooling, had his 
hand in constant readiness to salute at the same 
moment as we; at the cascade he even occasion- 
ally was the first to salute as soon as he saw a swell 
turnout. 

A halt at the Cascade restaurant for refreshment: 


Glaces vanille et framboise 
Sherry cobbler 
Punch a la Romaine. 


On the way back we alighted for a moment. On 
a solitary side path, with his hands behind his back, 
with long, waxed mustaches, and a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, a uniformed officer of the peace was 
strolling along. 

“Look, the Emperor taking the air, incognito!” 
cried Eleuthére, bowing to the earth; then, leaving 
us for an instant, he approached him, bareheaded, 
to ask in low tones—the way to the Catelan. 

“Ah! what! you know him, then?” 

“Slightly; I have just told him about my prize ; he 
was delighted; I also asked him when I might pre 
sent my dear Lavignac to him.” 

!!!!%” (See Plate 1V.) 
At 6 o'clock we dined at Véfour’s, at the Palais 


Royal: 
Huitres de Marennes 
Consommeé _ velours 
Homard en belle-vue 
Tournedos a la moelle 
Sorbets au rhum 
Cuissot de chevreuil 


Asperges en branches 
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Plate 4. 


Glace au chocolat 
Fruits variés 
Chateau-Margaux, Chablis, 1813 
Champagne crémant-rosé 
Café, chartreuse, fine champagne 

But no more cigars, they were 
unnecessary. At dessert, I disap- 
peared for a second to go to the desk, 
and we left on the table the sum of 
three francs. 

“Ah; indeed, you can live for noth 
ing here! What stuff they tell us in 
the provinces!” 

“Of course; nothing is expensive 
in Paris; the whole thing is to know 
where to go.” 

In the evening 
we went to the 
Chatelet, where | 
had secured a 
box. As we en- 


tered I said: 







“Box 36. This 
gentlemen is with us!” And 
we were bowed in by the at- 
tendant. 

“You don’t pay at the thea- 
tre, then?” 

“Oh, yes! Particularly for 
eigners and provincials; but the 
pupils at the Conservatoire are 
admitted everywhere.” 

On returning to the hotel, 
after a formidable supper at 
Peter’s, still at one franc each, 
stupefied and bewildered, the 
poor fellow did not close an 
eye the whole night long. But 
dazzled 


the next morning, 
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by the splendid connections that his son had suc- 
ceeded in forming in a couple of years, reassured as 
to the pretended dearness of Parisian life, he had 
entirely changed his mind and decided to leave the 
fortunate prize man for another year in the capital, 
discontinuing his allowance, however, as super 
fluous. 

“Thus it came to pass that the youthful Eleuthére 
Kalb was able to follow his career and become one 
of the most honored of our artists 

“Ah! in my day we were indeed serious!” 

One lucky evening X., junior, who for some un 
known reason was nicknamed “Pierrot” by his 
companions, was engaged to play in a salon to 
which the Minister of Fine Arts happened to be 
invited. 

He easily induces the host to present him and 
hastens to plead warmly his father’s cause, urging 
the claims of his long services and the sacrifices 
made to give his son an artistic education. In con 
cluding, the worthy youth begs the minister’s per- 
mission to present him with his father’s card, with 
which he has come provided, he says, in hopes of 
being presented to the minister, and in order to 
avoid any possible error in the initials. (See 
Plate V.) 

The minister is quite touched at such filial devo 
tion, and remembers it the next day. 

And at the next promotion, Gustave X. (“Pier 


rot’) was decorated with the Academic palms 


His father is still waiting 





Plate 5. 


The thief had given his own card 

Our much-tried professor waxes indignant over 
another youth who might do well in New York on 
certain publications. Of all his pupils, M. Lavignac 
never knew but one who intended to be a musi 
criti. 

“IT must admit that the aim appealed to me as 
very intelligent and sympathetic. ‘If all critics,’ 
I said to myself, ‘had made a deep study of music, 
we should not continually have to read such ab- 
surdities as the following 

‘All that will last of M 


‘Faust’ will be the Valse and the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus.’ 


Gounod's 


‘The tenor X. was warmly applauded 
in his ravishing cavatina in B flat above the staff.’ 


‘M is manifestly inspired by M 
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Delibes, for in his ballet, of which we have ex- 


amined the score, there are three kettledrums.’ 


“Or again, in reference to Saint-Saéns’ ‘Ascano’: 


“*How could Madame Bozman be expected to 





Plate 6. 


make anything of a role originally written in the 
key of F?’ 

(Things infinitely more ridiculous than these 
are to be found in the newspapers every day.) 

“J therefore took interest in this pupil, thinking 
that if several were to follow his example and en- 
gage in literary studies at the same time, it would 
be very interesting to see the rise of a race of art 
critics of independent views, since they would not 
themselves compose, but be as fully acquainted with 
the technic of music as the artists whose judges 
they would constitute themselves; whereas at 
present almost the only really serious critics we 
have are militant composers, who, in spite of all 
their good faith and good will, cannot entirely free 
themselves from the ideas dominating the school to 
which they belong, or from their own ideas, and, 
moreover, because they are at the same time judge 
and party to the case, they often have a world of 
trouble in forming a thoroughly impartial judg- 
ment, 

“And I still think this. 


“So I made my good fellow (he was fifteen years 





old and playing the piano passably) study a little 
solfége, harmony and counterpoint, as much as I 
thought necessary for a man who intends to 
analyze but not to perform; then I set him seri- 
ously to interpretation, to read- 
ing ancient and modern scores, 
and I told him to go often to the 
theatres and to the Sunday 
symphony concerts; to read 
works of musical and general 


zsthetics; not to fail to interest 
himself in any art, for all arts 


have points of contact; to fre- 
quent picture exhibitions, and all 
that I thought ought to develop 
his sense of judgment. 

“What was my surprise to find 
that none of these matters inter- 
ested him. 

“He only took pleasure in at- 
tending my class, and several 
others, the entreé to which I had 
procured for him in my simplic- 
ity, and while there he paid no 
attention to the work in hand, 
but spent all his time in chatter- 
ing with the pupils and making 
them tell him stories about the 
professors and their private life 
and about the alleged scandals 
at the meetings (concours) of the 
Institut, and he took notes about 
all they told him. 

“This seemed very suspicious to me; but it was 
only through another pupil—amateur, very intel- 
ligent and sympathetic, who was attending the 
classes without any official title, like himself, and 
to whom, I don’t know for what reason, he had 
confided in—that I was enlightened on the real 
intentions of this charming youth—of this dirty 
scoundrel, I should say. 

“Like the fox that studies the approaches to the 
fold that he means to raid to-morrow, he was 
treacherously taking notes, whether true or false, 
from all the raconteurs who discussed the doings of 
the full-fledged artists, or those who were likely to 
become so, his comrades of the hour; he gathered 
indiscriminately all the potins, without inquiry into 
the truth, hoping some day or other to be able to 
serve it all up to his readers and make a hit, unveil- 
ing to the public the turpitude of one, the low origin 
of another; in a word, all that he could discover, or 
fancied he could, to the discredit of each of them. 
The same for his masters, be it understood, of whom 
he would have made one mouthful. 


“His studies were only for the purpose of being 


able to break our bones and degrade us one day 
when he should wield a pen. (See Plate VI.) 

“T am satisfied that he will never do it, the vile 
little serpent who came to warm himself in the 
bosom of the very ones whom afterward he meant 
to lave in his deadly venom, for immediately I was 
convinced as to his moral worth I took as much 
pains to put a stop to his hideous career of a critic 
as I was always ready to take every day to forward 
the career of our really deserving pupils. And with- 
out having an arm as long as a colonel’s, I think | 
succeeded. 

“Away with you, vile, petty, nature! 

“At the present time I believe he is employed in a 
little mayor’s office in the neighborhood of Paris, 
where he has no future, and I authorize him to 
curse me if he reads this.” 

Perhaps the most amusing of all the stories is 


the one describing how M. Lavignac and his friend 
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Eleuthére Kalb, of whom we have already spoken, 
passed themselves off to a quack music teacher, 
who guaranteed to teach both piano and composi- 
tion in a month and gave two gratuitous Jessons, as 
two young employees in a mercantile house, and 
whose only knowledge of music had been derived 
from a course of café concerts. 

After their second lesson, a woman entered with 
her daughter, and they heard the following reply 
to her questionings: 

“Foui, Montame, che fous tonnerai teux lecons 
cratuites et bardiguliéres et abrés fous fientrez 


au gours, afec fotre bedide témoizelle;  cé 
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séra gomme teux chénes chens gué, ch’ ai la dans 
mon gabinet, tes embloyés té gommerce, gué z’est 
leur teuxiéme lécon, et gu’ ils gombozent técha 
tes cholies falses.” 

[“Yes, Madame, | will give you two gratuitous 
and private lessons, and afterwards you will come 
with your little daughter to the class; it will be like 
the two young people who are now in my room, 
two clerks; this is their second lesson, and they 
compose already very pretty waltzes.” } 

“Hearing this,” says M. Lavignac, “without tak- 
ing counsel together, but with a single glance, we 
sprang upon the unfortunate Aucher piano, and, 
with all our might of four hands, attacked with the 
most alarming virtuosity and without any regard 
for this species of piano, the ‘Wedding March’ from 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ (See Plate VII.) 

“The professor entered the room pale. He simply 
said to us: 

“*Fus édes tes bolizons!’ ” 


The culprits sought refuge in flight. 


The ‘“‘Wonder”’ Instruments. 


G. CONN, the distinguished manufacturer of musi- 
‘oF cal instruments, the supeilative merits of which have 
caused them to be called the “Wonder,” is now comfort- 
ably settled in his new premises in Fourteenth street 
These are commodious and furnished luxuriously, being 
stocked from bottom to top with a dazzling array of musi- 
cal instruments of almost every variety. The large show 
windows were uncovered for inspection last Thursday, and 
from early in the morning until the hour for closing a 
hrong of people blocked the sidewalk in front of the Conn 
establishment. No such show windows can be found in 
New York. One window is filled with brass band instru- 
ments, large and small, of all descriptions, some being so 
highly burnished as to dazzle the eye. The display is 
unique as well as most fascinating. It arrests the attention 
of every passer-by 

The second window is the complement of the other. It 
is garnished tastefully. In it is placed a self-playing piano, 
which attracts much attention and draws into the sales 
rooms many who were first led by curiosity to look at the 
windows 

Mr. Conn says that within the past few years his busi- 
ness has expanded far beyond his expectations. He further 
declares that he has accomplished one of his chief aims 
the making of musical instruments of uniform excellence 
He has reduced the process to mathematical exactness and 
can count with absolute certainty upon the character of 
his product. In the factories in Elkhart, Ind., are em- 
ployed the most expert mechanicians. Every instrument 
is tested thoroughly by such musicians as Jules Levy, Le- 
fevre and others before it leaves the factory. If it fails to 
reach the highest standard it is rejected. One branch of 
Mr. Conn’s business which has grown to large proportions 
is the violin department. Mr. Conn was fortunate to pro- 
cure enough old and thoroughly seasoned wood to make 
5,000 violins. Without exception,,every violinist who has 
tested one of these machine-made violins is willing to give 
a testimonial as to its value. Mr. Conn has on file hun- 
dreds of testimonials from violinists and others 

The report of the Dresden Conservatory of Music for 
the school year 1898-99 shows a total of 1,210 pupils, among 
whom are 34 from the United States 
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THE RENASCENCE OF THE VOCAL ART. 


By Epmunp J. Myer, New York City 





Mr. Presipent, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN OF THE M. T 
N. A.—The time allotted on me on this occasion, I regret 
to say, is so limited that I shall have to content myself 
largely with statements without the arguments which should 
follow. 

That which I bring you to-day is not mere theory, but a 
statement of facts, facts tried and proven; and remember 
that one fact tried and proven is of far more value to the 
vocal world than a thousand theories 

It is generally conceded that the old Italians made sing 
ers. They taught the art of singing pure and simple, though 
they knew but little or nothing of the science of voice as 
we know it to-day. Those were the days of coloratura sing 
ing, of the flexible, florid style. The Italians being an emo- 
tional people were influenced by their feelings; with them 
it was self-expression; hence naturalness instead of arti 
ficiality ; hence a near approach to nature 

There came, however, a change over the vocal world; a 
change so gradual, so subtle and yet so sure and powerful 
that it changed art to artificiality and resulted in that which 
What this 


change was, its cause and effect, I shall note as briefly as 


has been called “the dark ages of the vocal art.” 


possible. 

3y study and research scientists and many so-called, or 
rather self-styled scientists, discovered or imagined they 
discovered the science of voice and much that is called the 
science of voice. 

Upon the theories advanced by these men many systems 
of singing were based; were based upon their theories with 
out definite proof as to their being true or false. These 
systems were exploited for the benefit of those who formu 
lated them. This condition of things prevailed, not only 
through the latter part of the eighateenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth; but in this regard at the present 
day in the vocal world history is constantly repeating itself 
and no doubt will continue to do so to a great extent for 
many years to come 

That the vocal world owes much to the study and re 
search of the true scientist we are glad to affirm. All art 
all true art, is based upon science, and this is especially true 
with regard to the art of voice and of singing 

Science is knowledge of facts co-ordinated, arranged and 
systematized ; hence science is truth. The object of science 
is knowledge; the objects of art are works. In art truth is 
the means to an end: in science truth is the end 

The science of voice is a knowledge of certain phenomena 
or movements which are found, under certain conditions 
to occur regularly. The object of the true art of voice is 
to study the conditions which allow these phenomena to 
occar. 

The greatest mistake of the many systems of singing 






formulated upon the theories of the scientists and the so 
called scientists, was not so much that the theories of these 
men were often wrong, as in the understanding and appli 
cation of the true theories, or one might better say the mis 
understanding and application of them 

The general mistake of these systems was and is that 
they attempt by direct local effort, by direct manipulation 
eh 7 


of muscle to compel phenomena of voice instead of 


studving the corditions which allow or let them occur. In 


this way they attempt to do by direct control that which 
nature alone can do correctly 

What was the result of this misunderstanding and mis 
application of the true science of voice? There can be but 
one answer. The local effort, muscular school of singing 
of the nineteenth century. The school which to this day 
largely prevails. The school which makes of man a mere 
ccal machine instead of a living, emotional, thinking soul 
] 


The local effort school attempts by direct control and 


f muscle and of the vocal parts to compel 


manipulation « 
the phenomena of voice. In this respect it is unique; in 
this respect it stands alone. The truth of this statement 
you will recognize when you stop to consider that there i> 
nothing known which requires muscular development as 
does the art of signing, that is trained or developed by di 
rect manipulation and control of muscle as does the local 
effort school in attempting to train the singing voice. There 
is nothing in the arts or sciences, nothing in the broad field 
culture, nothing in the wide world 


that requires physical development, ncthing in which the 


of atheltics or physica 


attempt is made to develop by direct effort as does the local 


fort school. Hence we say the mistake they make is in 


attempting to compel the phenomena of voice instead of 


studying the conditions which allow or let them occur It 
might be interesting, it certainly would be very amusing to 
enumerate and illustrate the many things done under the 


name of science, to compel the phenomena of voice, but 
time will not permit. Many of them are well known, are 
too ridiculous to consider, except that they should be ex 
pe ced tor the gz od of the pr »fession 

Chere have been, however, at all ages and under all cir 
cumstances and conditions, men who have been at the root 


r the bottom of things; men who have preserved the truth 


in spite of their surroundings So in the vocal art there 
have been at every decade a few men who have known the 
truth and who have handed it down through the long years 
of that period which has been called “the dark ages of the 
vocal art.”” The work of these men has not been lost. Its in 
fluence has been felt, and is to-day more powerful than ever 
Hence the trend of the best thought of the profession is 
iway from the ideas of the local effort school, is away from 
rigidity and artificiality and more in the direction of natur 
alr ess and common sens¢ 

Che light is appearing, the dawn is breaking, and there 
ire many indications which lead us to believe that we are 


approaching that period which will in time be recognized 
or known as the renascence, or the renaissance of the vocal 
rt. I believe we are now, as a profession, slowly but sure 
ly awakening to truths which will grow and which will in 
time bring to pass that which must come sooner or later, 


the renascence of the vocal art 


It is true this may, and no doubt will, take time. The 
incubus of the local effort school is fastened upon the vocal 
profession with octopus-like tentacles which reach out in 


every direction, and which strive to strangle the truth in 
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every possible way, but while “life is short, art is long” ; 
the truth must prevail. 

There is to-day that which is known as “the new move- 
ment in the vocal art.”” A movement based upon natural 
laws and common sense and opposed to the ideas of the 
local effort school. A movement in the direction of free- 
dom of action, spontaneity and flexible strength as opposed 
to rigidity and direct effort. A movement which advocates 
vitalized energy instead of muscular effort. A movement 
on the part of those who believe that no man ever learned 
to sing because he locally fixed or puckered his lips; be- 
cause he held down his tongue with a spatulum or a spoon; 
because he locally drooped or raised his soft palate; be- 
cause he consciously moved or locally fixed his larynx; be- 
cause he consciously, rigidly set or firmly pulled in one di- 
rection or another his breathing muscles; because he car- 
ried an unnaturally high chest at the sacrifice of form, posi- 
tion and strength in every other way; because he sung with 
a stick or a pencil or a cork in his mouth, and because he 
did a hundred other unnatural things too foolish to men- 
tion. No man learned or ever will learn to sing because 
of these things. It is true that there have been those who 
have learned to sing in spite of them, which shows that 
nature is kind; but their number compared to the whole has 
been few. 

That which has been called “the new movement in the 
vocal art” has come, I firmly believe, to stay. It is a 
movement that should mightily interest everyone in the 
profession. It will, of course, meet with bitter opposition. 
Why not? The custom of many in the profession has been, 
and is, to condemn without investigation; condemn be- 
cause it does not happen to be in the line of their teaching 
and study. Someone has haid that “he who condemns 
without knowledge is dishonest.” 

That which is called “the new movement” is simply a 
study of the conditions which allow or let the phenomena 
of voice occur, to occur naturally and automatically. The 
day is coming, and will come, when a right training of the 
voice will be recognized as a flexible, artistic, physical 
training of the human body; and a right use of the voice, 
a soulful expression of the emotional nature. The elocu- 
tionists and the physical culturists understand this far bet- 
Matter or muscle will be 
taught to obey mind or will spontaneously. “The thought 
before the effort” will be the controlling influence and vi- 
talized emotional energy will be the true motor power of 


ter, as a rule, than the vocalists. 


the voice. 

Abuse brings reform in art as well as in politics. So the 
abuse of nature’s laws and the lack of common sense in the 
training of the singing voice has led, through a gradual 
evolution, to “the new movement.” This movement is the 

utgrowth of the best or advanced thought of the profession 
rebelling against unnatural methods. 

in principle claimed by the 
advocates of “the new movement.” All is founded upon 
the science of voice, as are all true systems of teaching. 
The claims are made with regard to the devices used to 
develop natural laws, to atic the God- given powers of 


There is nothing really new 











the singer. Remember that nature incarnates or reflects 
God’s thoughts and desires, and not man’s ideas or in- 
ventions. Someone a short time ago, replying to an article 
on “the new movement,” written by a Southern lady, said 
there was nothing new, nor could there be anything new, 
in the science and art of singing. He said that singing 
simply meant correct breathing and placing. Nor does he 
stand alone; there are many who talk and write as did this 
man. Is not this simply proof of the fact that ignorance 
cheapens and belittles that which wisdom views with awe 
and admiration? And this is true of nothing so much as 
it is of the arts and sciences. 

Is, then, ours the only profession in the world, the only 
profession based upon science and art that must stand 
still, that must accept blindly the traditions handed down 
to us, without investigation? Are we to feel and believe 
that progress with us is impossible, that we may not, and 
cannot, keep up with the spirit of the age? God forbid! 
Is it not true that ‘each age refutes much which a previous 
age believed, and all things human wax old and vanish 
away to make room for new developments, new ideals, 
new possibilities?” Is it possible that this is true of all 
professions but ours? 

I will give briefly a few of the fundamental principles of 
“the new movement.” 

The first principle is absolute freedom, the removal of 
all restraint. Correct tone is the result of certain condi- 
tions demanded by nature, not by man. These conditions 
are the result of form and adjustment. So far all writers 
and teachers of repute agree, but here comes the parting of 
the ways. 

The local effort school attempts to secure form and ad- 
justment by direct manipulation and control of the parts— 
result, conditions which make absolute freedom or the re- 
moval of all restraint impossible; result, muscular voice. 
“The new movement” means automatic form and adjust- 
ment; a study of the conditions which allow or let the voice 
sing spontaneously. It is found that automatic form and 
adjustment are the result of flexible movements only, of 
flexible strength, and never of rigidity. Hence the devices 
used for the removal of all restraint are flexible, vitalized, 
bodily movements. These movements imply so much, in- 
volve so much that it is impossible to attempt to describe 
or illustrate them here. 

Through these flexible, vitalized movements we constantly 
study the conditions which allow or let the voice sing; con- 
ditions which are the result of automatic form and adjust- 
ment, and which are as follows: Natural position or ad- 
justment of the organ of sound, the larynx; approximation 
of the breath bands, commonly known as the false vocal 
cords; inflation of all the cavities, especially the ventricles 
of the larynx; non-interference or non-local control above 
the organ of sound and absolute automatic breath control. 

I am well aware that this theory of the true conditions of 
tone is objected to by many, especially the action of the 
breath bands and the inflation of the ventricles of the 
larynx. These objections, however, are usually made by the 
unpractical, unscientific so-called scientists, or by the foi- 





lowers of the local effort system, those whose study and 
teaching make an intelligent understanding of flexible elas- 
ticity and automatic form, adjustment and control impos- 
sible. Agassiz said, ‘A physical fact is as sacred as a moral 
principle; our own nature demands from us this double al- 
iegiance.” I should like to corroborate my statement with 
regard to the action of the breath bands and the ventricles 
of the larynx under right conditions by quotations from 
well-known authorities, but time will not permit. I give 
briefly the names of a few: Galen, the Greek physician, 
who first discovered the action of the false vocal cords 
the second century; Char!es Lunn, of England, who dis 
covered Galen’s lost but physiological fact in 1865; Manuel 
Garcia, the greatest teacher of the nineteenth century; Dr. 
John Wyllie, the great physiologist of Edinburgh; Dr. T 
Lauder, Brunton and Theodore Cash, of London; Dr. J 
Farrar in his book, “The Human Voice and Connected 
Parts”; Dr. Morell Mackenzie in the “Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs”; Dr. Ephriam Cutter, of New York, who 
first used the term breath bands; Dr. Gordon Holmes in 
“A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene”; William 
L. Tomlins, of Chicago, now of New York; the late Luigi 
Dama, of San Francisco, in the “Dama Theory of Voice 
Cure”; Barnard Bayliss, of London, in “Mind and Voice,” 
and Emily M. Bishop, of Chautauqua fame 

All true conditions of tone are the result of flexible, 
viialized bodily movements; movements controlled by 
thought; the thought before the effort or action, and not 
the effort before the thought; hence the singer must know 
what to think and how to think it. To sing well one must 
have a free, flexible, elastic body, a body vitalized through 
mental and emotional influence. No man can stand like a 
post and sing like an artist 

Every tone of the human voice is a reinforced sound, 
either the reinforcement of muscular force and tension, the 
wrong way, or of the added resonance of air in the cavities 
the right way. In order to secure this added resonance 
there must be intlation, in order to have inflation there must 
be expansion, and in order to have full, free expansion 
there must be flexible, elastic, controlled bodily position 
and action. These conditions the followers of the local ef 
fort school never attain; under their systems of contraction 
end rigidity 1t is impossible 
The singer should be strong physically as well as mental 


ly and emotionally. He should so develop his physical 
strength that he is conscious of energy only, vitalized en 
ergy, and never of effort. Hence a simple system of physi 
cal culture is a principle or a part of “the new movement.” 
This system trains not only the muscles of the body and 
the vocal organs, but the nerves or the nervous system as 
well. This is directly in line with the advanced thought of 
the day. The elocutionists, the physical culturists, the pro 
fessional pianists are all now seriously considering this ques 
tion of muscle and nerve training Are we, the vocalists 
to always tarry in the rear? 

The second important principle of right voice use ac 
cording to “the new movement” is automatic breathing and 


attomatic breath control. Perhaps no more important fun 
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damental principle of the vocal art has been so widely con- 
sidered as that of breathing in singing, and yet there is no 
other thing upon which the vocal profession is so mixed 
and muddled or so unsettled. This is so because many sys- 
tems of breathing are artificial; are not true to nature or to 
nature’s laws. The old idea, “take a good breath and get 
ready,” “the effort before the thought,” has done more to 
unmake or to prevent the making of singers than all else 
besides. 

While it is true that nature is very kind, it is equally true 
that she is in many ways very exacting. This is in no way 
more definitely proven than in this question of breathing. 
As 1s the inhalation so nature demands the exhalation; as 
the breath is taken so must it be given; as we breathe so 
must we use it. If muscular, then muscular control. If 
nervous, then nervously. The labored, voluntary, conscious 
breath, the audible breath wants and demands instant 
escape. There is no possible way to control this breath ex- 
cept by local muscular, conscious effort. Under these con- 
ditions freedom of voice or the removal of all restraint is 
in:possible. 

Automatic breathing and automatic breath control are 
based upon the principle that the singing breath to be right 
must be as unconscious, or as subconscious, as involuntary 
as the vital or living breath. Automatic breathing is the re- 
sult of doing the thing or things which give the singer the 
breath and which enable him to control the breath without 
thought of breath. The devices used are flexible, vitalized 
bodily position and action. Expand to breathe, do not 
breathe to expand, which always means rigidity. Expand 
through flexible, vitalized movement and unconscious 
breath will be the result. In this way also are secured the 
conditions of tone before referred to, automatic form, ad- 
justment, &c., which really means automatic breath control- 
This a wonderful revelation to us all, especially to those 
who have tried to sing and control by conscious, localized, 
muscular effort. It is not simply a theory, it is a fact tried 
and proven. Automatic breathing in singing is beyond 
doubt, in the minds of those who understand it, the most 
mportant problem, for the singer, solved in the nineteenth 
century. I am fully aware that there are those who claim 


that it is impossible Impossible, of course, from their 


standpoint They are like the great scientist who once 
proved, by the aid of science, that a steamship could not 
possibly cross the ocean. 

In the light of the experience and progress of other sci 
entists and sciences may not the vocal! science, the vocal 
profession, look forward to the near day of its renascence? 

Another fundamental and important principle of artistic 
singing is high placing and low resonance. I place these 
two important points under one heading, as each, under 
right conditions, is largely the result of the other, as each 
complements and assists the other. Tone to be artistic and 
beautiful must be placed forward and high and must be 
reinforced by the added resonance of the low inflated cavi- 
ties and of the chest 

_The mistake of many is that they consider placing the 


all important point. Placing is but one side of the question, 
and is by no means always the greatest or most important 
side. The tone must be placed up and reinforced or built 
downward; must be placed high by thought and flexible 
action after the removal of all restraint. There must be no 
local or throat effort to place the tone. It must be placed 
spontaneously and built down or reinforced by inflation, the 
result of flexible expansion. 

The idea which prevails not only in this country, but also 
in Europe, is that the voice must be pushed up and forward. 
Pushed, I say, for that is the very word used. The result 
is that the two forces, pressure and resistance, or motor 
power and control, which should be always equal or bal 
naced, are disturbed; the organ of sound itself is pushed 
or forced out of position, and in order to save the voice 
from strain nature compels other and wrong muscles to act 
and control. Under these conditions the tone may be bril 
liant, but it cannot be full, rich and beautiful. It cannot 
have the low, rich resonance and quality which is the dis 
tinguishing feature of all really great voices 

One more important fundamental principle I shall briefly 
touch upon—a principle which I feel will do much toward 
awakening the vocal world, will do much toward hastening 
on the renascence of the vocal art. I refer to the study of 
tone color and tone character, which is virtually a study of 
self-expression. 

In this connection I want to make a plea for a more def 
inite study of beautiful tone ; for the study of living, soulful, 
impressive, persuasive voice, instead of the mental or mus 
cular tone which predominates. There are three distinct 
voices—the muscular, the mental and the magnetic or emo 
tional. The latter moves the world. Artistic singing is 
more mental than physical and more emotional than mental 
A singer must have a temperament which, when aroused, 
becomes vitalized, emotional energy and which under right 
conditions finally becomes the true motor power of the 
voice. The devices used for the development of this power 
are a study of tone color and tone character, through 
thought, feeling, words and sentiment. 

All theory, all devices used in the training of a singer 
should be simply a means to an end, and the end should be 
a revelation of the inner, the higher, the emotional nature, 
the soul of man. Artistic singing is “self-expression.” 
Under physical or mental restraint “self-expression” is, to 
a great extent, impossible. “Motion is life,” and life in song 
is energy, vitalized; hence when all restraint is removed 
the singer, under proper guidance, soon begins to feel the 
vitality, the energy, the power of his spiritual, of his emo 
tional nature. 


Queen’s Gift to Leonora Jackson. 
Lonpow, July 19 
HE Queen has presented to Miss Leonora Jackson 
the American violinst, a jeweled star pearing the 
royal monogram. Miss Jackson played before her Maj 
esty at Windsor Castle last Monday evening.—Special 
Cable Dispatch to the Sun. 








Mes. L. P. MORRILL. 


Vocal Teacher 
- « « of Boston, 


Will Remove to New York September 1. 


Address for the Summer, Care MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York City. 
Address after September 1, THE CHELSEA, 222 West 23d Street, New York City. 





Exclusive Management 


THUEL BUKNHAM, eiasis. 


Personal address: 


CHARLES L. YOUNG, STEINWAY 
819-820 Townsend Bidg., HALL, 
Broadway and 25th St.. NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK. 





FRO. " MR. BLU MEN BERG. 
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Editor-in-Chief of THE MUSI.AL COURIER Calls on 
Verdi. The Composer Is in Good Health. 


[By Casi 


rhe following cablegram was received at THe 
Musica Courier office at the hour of going to 


press yesterday : 
Bacni, Monte Catini, Italy, July 25, 1890 


Am here with Verdi, who is enjoying fine health. 
BLUMENBERG. 


This message contradicts all the rumors for some 


time past that Verdi is in feeble health 


Delion M. Dewey. 


Dellon M. Dewey has been appointed director of the 
operatic department of the Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Letters and the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. He 
has taken a studio in Carnegie Hall, where he will instruct 


private pupils 


These are busy days for Manager Charles L. Young 
Since his return from Chicago and the West he has added 
to his already large list a number of well-known mu 
sicians, while with his new connection in Chicago 
whereby Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes is acting as his 
Western representative (with offices in the Fine Arts 
Building) it has tended to release Mr. Young from con 
siderable additional work. In the near future offices will 
be established in Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Helena, Mon., which will have a tendency to make his 
bureau the most extensive one yet attempted by a con 
cert manager In speaking with a representative of this 


journal the other day, Mr. Young said: “I certainly have 


reason to feel gratified at the demand for the services of 
the many artists now under my direction. Especially is 
this true in the case of such well-known vocalists as 
Caroline Gardner Clarke, Elizabeth Patterson, Charles A 
Kaiser, Marguerite Hall, Martina Johnstone, and the 
New York Ladies’ Trio, with Lilian Carllsmith. In fact, 
I might include all of my artists, would time permit 
During the coming season they will be heard in all four 
quarters of the. country Speaking for myself, I can 
truthfully say that at no time have indications seemed 


eae. for a prosperous season “i 


‘ARTHUR 


BERESFORD 


Basso-Baritone. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Agent, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph S. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 


before the public 
STUDIO: 
51 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 18. 








A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE! 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (tw6-steps) 
for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. Read what great composers say about it: 


JOHN hoy rad SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
ventio 

FRED. nN. INNES—“ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen.” 


ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—" I con tatulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it 

D. W. REEVES—* An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. Send for one. 





Cc. G. CONN, Musical Instruments of Every Kind. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. Catalogues sent on application. 


Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 


34 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Musical Department of Adelphi College. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director, 


136 Pifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 


HARRY PARKER 


KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 
Coacerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


Send for circular 








ADDRESS : 
147 West 82¢ Street, New York. 











MUSICAL COURIER. 











HASIBOURG, ELSA RUEGGER, LEONORA JACKSON, FRANCES SAVILLE, SIEVEKING, 
The Famous Russian Pianist. A Young Genius of the ‘Cello. The Eminent American Violiniste. Prima Donna Soprano Vienna Imperial The Great Dutch Pianist. 


SEASON 1300-1900. 












FRANK KING CLARK, 
Our Great Basso. 











ALBERTO JONAS, 
Pianist. 





< 






LOUISE B. VOIGT, 
Soprano. 










GEORGE HAMLIN , 
America's First Tenor 


















PETSCHNIKOFF, 
The Great Russian Violinist. 





N. B.—HAMLIN, PRESTON, VOIGT and VAN YORX ““Worcesrer restival. 


‘ a Le sa/ Agu t] 





KATHERINE /1IcGUCKIN, k 
Contratto. n 


: 

. ae 

LEONTINE GAERTNER, 
Celliste. 





GRACE PRESTON, MARGUERITE STILWELL, THEO VAN YORX, 
Contra/to. Pianiste. Tenor. 


THE VICTOR HARRIS QUARTET !%.S0Né cyctés. 


iA 





KATHERINE BLOODGOOD. 
America's Noted Contralto. 


EMILIO de GOGORZA, 
Baritone. 





Sole Direction: 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square, 





Representative : 





NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 


of, V. GOTTSCHALK. B. SINSHEIMER, Ist Violin. J.SPARGUR,24 Violin. J. ALTSHULER,Viola. gpk pr Building, NEW YORK, 


M. ALTSHULER, ’Cello. 
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139 KEAKNY STREET, i 
SAN Francisco, Cal, July 19, 1800. {§ 


A PRAISEWORTHY ENTERPRISE. 
OTWITHSTANDING the that 
have been zealous in spreading reports to the con- 


fact some persons 


trary, it is positively assurred that S. H. Friedlander, the 
diligent manager of the California Theatre, will material- 
ize the long fostered desire of our theatregoing public to 
erect a new and magnificent theatre. 

Ground has already been broken on Geary street, between 
Stockton and Powell streets, fronting on Union Square. 
The structure is to be entitled the Union Square 
Theatre, and when completed will be the handsomest and 


new 


most modern place of amusement in the United States. I 
understand that the money necessary for the construction 
of this new temple of art will reach the half million mark. 
The seating capacity of the house is to be 2,000, and the 
stage will be constructed sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the most extravagant productions. The entire ground 
floor the accommodation of the 
theatre patrons, and will be divided into parlors, smoking 
It is also decided to establish 
Hither 
guide their footsteps after the per- 


will be reserved for 
rooms, reading rooms, &c 

a roof garden, to be covered with jeweled glass. 
the spectators 
take refreshments and enjoy a good concert. 


may 


formance, 


*“* * 

But the musicians here will be particularly rejoiced to 
hear that the four floors above the theatre proper are to 
be devoted to music studios and art studios in general 
The top floor will be reserved for a large concert hall, 
with an organ At last we are to have a large concert 
hall. Up to the present day the Sherman-Clay Hall was 
the only concert hall of any merit in San Francisco, and 
still is for that matter But there were occasions on 
which this dainty hall was not sufficiently large. Mr 


Friedlander’s new enterprise will remedy this shortcoming 


materially. 


ERNEST GAMBLE, 


The Eminent Basso. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO ano VOCAL RECITALS 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., Address 


fir. CHARLES W. GAISIBLE, [igr., 


EAST END, PITTSBURG, PA. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
The people of Santa Cruz have put themselves on rec 
ord as encouraging music in the true sense. Last week a 
to Miss Maude 


value, desires 


Hohmann, a 
dramatic soprano to 
the Boston Conservatory of Music in order to continus 


benefit concert was given 


of much who enter 
her studies. 

From reports received it appears that the people at 
tended this concert in full force and over $200 was netted 
at this affair. Taking into consideration the facts that the 
price of admission was small, and that Santa Cruz is a littl 
resort of but 8,000 inhabitants, it seems to me that this is a 


sign the 


‘ 


¢ 
ol 


telling of the refined taste of residents that 
city 
> * * 

As to the merit of Miss Hchmann I can vouch perso: 
ally. Many a time I listened with pleasure to Miss Ho 
mann’s big dramatic voice as it tried to penetrate the very 
walls of the Congregational Church, where Miss Hohmann 
is first soprano. And many a time I felt sorry that Miss 
Hohmann had not grasped an opporiunity to seek broadet 
education im more encouraging surroundings. This step 
out of Santa Cruz will prove an important epoch in her 
life, for it will be the stepping stone to future fame And 
right here permit me to add something which I never 
expressed before for fear of offending the young lady, but 
it is that had prope: 


training, that none of her instructors has understood | 


my sincere conviction she has no 


ner 
magnificent voice, and constant experimenting has played 


sad havoc with her technic and diction. It was just time 


enough to shake the dust of Santa Cruz from her feet and 


enter a new field, where the proper care can be taken of 


the voice 


* > * 


The Sentinel of Santa Cruz had the following to say 


about this concert: 
The 


shown 


Miss Maude 
her 


Hohmann is held 
the 


appreciation in which was 


by the large audience at benefit concert at Opera 


CHARLES A. KAISER, 





House Friday evening. It was an audience, too, which showed a 
substantial recognition of the remarkable musical talent possessed 
by the young lady, besides expressing an appreciation of her gen 
erous efforts in contributing musically toward every concert or social 
she was invited to participate in The large audience proved also 
that a community is sometimes grateful toward one who has ren 
dered it efficient service There was not a person in the audience 
but who wished Miss Hohmann al! the success in furthering her 
musical career in Boston she most fondly hopes for 

The wealth, culture and refinement of the city were present Phere 
were but few vacant seats 

The concert was a success, financially and artistically As to the 
program, it was one of merit and excellently arranged Although the 
audience was liberal with its applause there were but few encores 

Rev. J. B. Orr then made his appearance behind the footlights to 
thank the audience on behalf of Miss Hohmann. He did it very 
gracefully, and wittily pictured the young lady's future, artfully 
using the words on the program. Pastor Orr certainly ha igin 
ality, and his addresses are out of the beaten groove Ihere is 
nothing stereotyped about them. He clothes his ideas in a new 
dress each time he is heard in public His stock of vocabulary 
costumes is indeed large 

The second part of the program opened with well rendered selec 
tions by Hastings’ Banjo Club Then a ladies’ quartet, consisting 
of Mrs. J. R. Williamson, Misses Anna Linscott, Grace De La 
mater and Anna Nixon, excellently sang At Evening Next came 
Miss Hohmann, who was given a generous reception. She sang the 
Cavatina from “Robert n splendid voice We never eard her 
sing better. Her voice is strong and sweet There is mus in it 
Her many friends have reason for their predictior f her succes 
on the concert stage Miss Hohmann was heartily encored. She 
was presented with several baskets of flowers 

. 6 8 


cannot omit to add that 


While speaking of gratitude, | 


the music lovers of Santa Cruz owe a large debt to Prof 
George Hastings, to whose untiring energy is really du 
the credit for the prosperous condition of music at that 
place. Mr. Hastings has organized an orchestra of ama 
teur players that may vie with any in the State, and I am 
proud to have once been a member of that organizatior 
Certainly Mr. Hastings is the axis around which music: 
life in Santa Cruz revolves 
> > > 


The pupils of Mrs. Mary Weaver McCauley gave a song 
recital at the Pacific Grove Summer School of Music, at 
which the following program was presented 
Duet, From Flower to Flower Koelling 

Mrs. McCauley and Miss McM 

Oh Happy Day Goetze 
M I 

The Daisy Ardit 
M Overfelt 

Slumber Song Newcomb 
M Felkner 

rhe Robin Sings in the Apple Tree MacDowell 

Through the Meadow MacDowell 

The West Wind Croons in the Ce r Tree MacDow 
Miss Cl I 

Cello sol Ror : Goltermann 
M Haukins 

Staccato Polka Mulder 
Miss © ‘ 

Piano sok |. H. Howe 
Io ti Vidi Lucanton 
Miss MceM r 
Out of My Soul's Great Sadness Franz 
Miss Freitag 


(Continued on page 20.) 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Exc.usive Manacement CHARLES L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





GEORGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


| Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 2 


ARBRE PR mcm 
Sth St., New York 





BARITONE. 





MME, WIENZKOWSKA, om. 


Soleand principal assistant of CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Leschetizky in America, intends this Summer to remain in 
this country, and will receive a limited number of pupils at 
her summer residence. For full particulars, address until 
une 1, 147 West 82d St.. New York; after that time 31 Niles 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE, 


243 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











CTARLES L., YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Broadway and 25th St. 


MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours 











AMERICAN TOUR, OCTOBER, 1899, to MAY, 1900. 


«~GLARENCE EDDY, 


Loudon G. Chariton, Manager, 
THE ROYALTON, NEW YORK 





J. PRED 


WOLLE, 


sitiidte ORGANIST. 
THE WOLPSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Bast 17th St., New Yerk. 


Special Course for Teachers, June and July, 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Syathetic Piano School, 


332 West 58th St., ; ; NEW YORK CITY. 
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Qk Dieting: FR ia hekas esti Wibinevcssvevenceccdacctseeets Gounod 
Miss Churchili. 
’Cello Obligato by Mr. Hunkins. 


ae licks sdb AR cactnhandeddcerees.. ovtiected ss ageareannen Neidlinger 

Bee ee Fae eee ee ee oBbebedet «wean pth cee coe 

PRG OUINR edi bGedn thee dee cdivecidvecedeviSeceeguneabenuetaees Neidlinger 
Miss Me Millin. 

Duet, The Unfortunate dele vescecakeesereeckbes see 


Mrs. McC ley onl Miss Churchill. 
There was a large audience present. Mrs. Ada May 
Churchill acted as accompanist. 
ow Se 
The Saturday Club of Sacramento has issued its an- 
nouncements for next season. The officers are: President, 
Mrs, J. B. Wright; first vice-president, Miss Nellie Sid- 
dons; second vice-president, Mrs. Egbert Adams; secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred Obarr; treasurer, Miss A. M. Waite. 
The executive committee consists of Mrs. Frances Moel- 
ler, Mrs. R. H. Hawley, Mrs. Albert Elkus, Miss Maye 
Carroll and Miss Helen Dunn. The following recitals are 
announced for mext season: 
November 4.—Song Recital, Mrs. J. E. Birmingham. 
Director, Miss Siddons, 1421 I street. 
November 18.—Miscellaneous, Class A 
Director, Mrs. C. A. Neale, 918 M street. 
December 2.—Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Class B. 
Director, Mrs. Emil Steinmann, 10184 N street 
December 16.—Piano recital, Hugo Mansfeldt. 
Director, Mrs. Egbert Adams, 2215 M street. 
January 6.—Chopin, Franz, Schubert, Class C. 
Director, Miss Helen Dunn, 1309 H street. 
January 20.— Miscellaneous, Class D. 
Director, Miss Florence Williams, 1016 Nineteenth street. 
February 3.—Song Cycle, Persian Garden (Liza Lehmann). 
Director, Miss A. M. Waite, 1020 F street. 
February 17.—Grieg, Mendelssohn, Henschel, Class A. 
Director, Mrs. Albert Elkus, 1512 M street. 
March 3.—Miscellaneous, Class B. 
Director, Mrs. J. A. Moynihan, 1317 Eighth street. 
March 17.—Lecture, Wagner’s Tannhauser. 
Mrs. Henri Fairweather. 
Selections by club members. 
Director, Mrs. J. B. Wright, 1402 H. street. 
March 3:.—Miscellaneous. 
Director, Miss Lulu Yoerk, 1413 H street. 
April 14.--Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein. 
Director, Miss Maye Carroll, 729 Seventh street. 
ALFRED METZGER. 





E. lrenzeus 5 Platina. 
E [RENAZUS STEVENSON, music critic of Harper's 


Weekly, and a litterateur widely known in the 
United States, is now among us as a visitor. He pro- 
poses to give, either this autumn or next season, a series 
of three “musical-literary entertainments,” entitled, “The 
Relation of Music to the Dramatic in History, Fiction, and 
the Literary Theatre.” The subject is a wide one and 
full of matter. No doubt Mr. Stevenson will have an 
attentive and sympathetic pe Snes Telegraph. 





Charles A. Kaiser, the well-known tenor, who refused 
European engagements and gave up his desirable con- 
nection with St. Patrick’s Cathedral, is one of the few 


artists who is anxiously sought for an early appearance 
in the larger cities of the country. His manager, Charles 
L. Young, is almost daily in receipt of communications 
from societies that are anxious to secure Mr. Kaiser's 
services. Early in November he will be heard in this 
city at the Sunday night concerts given by Manager 
Young at the Metropolitan Opera House. 




















































































































































































A SNAPSHOT OF PETSCHNIKOFF. 


HIS picture of Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist, was The young genius seems to have as great an effect upon 
taken by a friend without his knowledge 

was practicing outside the farmhouse where he is spend- 
ing the summer. In order to secure perfect rest before 





while he 


the fowls as he has upon the public; for, as the picture 


shows, they have congregated around him After two 


"! 


months’ rest in the country Petschnikoff will have quite a 


his departure for the United States, where he is to give a change, for he has accepted an invitation from his foster 


series of concerts, he has secluded himself in 2 
living with peasants, and the ceilings 
the farmhouse are so low that it is impossible 
artist to draw a bow, so that in fine weather he does his 
in that act that 


practicing outside, and it was while 


friend secured the photograph. 


of 


mother, the Princess Ourosoff, to spend a few weeks with 
her in her castle, after which h to give a recital ir 
London prior to his departure for America, where he 
will make his début in New York with the New York 
Philharmonic Society on November 17 and 18. The season 
promises to be a | big one for him 
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Tour Organ Concerts, 


1899-1900, 


Address : 


WILLIAM Cc. 


‘*Old First” Presbyterian Church, 
FIFTH AVENUE and ELEVENTH STREET, 





From the introduction of . 


| TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
| quote the following: 


‘*Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
| should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to dehne through the representation the par- 
| ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
| the result desired by the composer ; for this, sign language 
| 1s the only medium between him and his interpreter. 


| TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 

work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 

important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, weil 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


|\CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE, 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 





Faculty of thirty eminent 


European and American Professors, 











Co 






CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


‘Mise ANNA E. 


OTTEN, 


| VIOLINES TE. ——_-eeeeeeeetien 

| Exclusive Management 

| CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York, 

| Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, 

Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 5ist Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Frederick W. Riesberg. 
RS. BESSIE M. RIESBERG. wife of Frederick W. 
Riesberg, died at the Hahnemann Hospital on July 
22 after an illness of two months. Mrs. Riesberg was a 
daughter of Price A. Matteson, of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
funeral services were held in Buffalo, the former home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Riesberg. 


Philadelphia Music. 


interesting innovation in musical matters has 


N 
A its origin in Philadelphia, in the shape of a new 
music school, known as the MacGibeny College, a 
new institution that will throw wide its doors at 1730 
Spring Garden street, September 4 next. As a departure 
in institutions of this character, the MacGibeny College 
deserves consideration. 

The director of this new candidate for popular favor is 
Frank MacGibeny. He is a musician of marked abilities 
hailing from New England. His venture will start out 
with a corps of some seventy-five teachers, more, perhaps, 
than any other similar school in that city, and the first 
radical departure is in the making of the graduating term 
one year, against two, three and four years. The belief 
of the faculty is that a larger amount of work can be ac 
complished in one continuous effort than by extending 
the course over a broken period of several years of small 
sessions. The MacGibeny year will consist of a complete 
ourse of forty weeks, divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. That Mr. MacGibeny has very decided ideas 
on the subject of education may be learned from some of 
his announcements in his catalogue. In establishing his 
college, he places music at the head of the four allied arts, 
music, oratory, elocution and drama, the one-year course 
of graduating studies being applied to the three latter arts 
and not to music 

Of the relation of these allied arts Mr. MacGibeny has 
presemted a classic in his catalogue which is well worthy 
of reproduction on account of the remarkable tribute to 


music. 


Gilbert Combs has not yet taken his usual summer vaca 
tion owing to the great demand upon his time from the 
correspondence which has almost overwhelmed him fron 
all over the country. He has been kept as busy as the pro 
verbial bee in the tar bucket, and the coming session of his 
Broad Street Conservatory promises to be the most brilliant 
in its history. He will make a number of changes in the 
1 


faculty, there being some additions of note that will be 


announced later 


P. W. Orum, of the Broad Street Conservatory, is filling 
engagements this summer at Chautauqua, Buffalo and 


loledo. 
* * * 
Frederick Leonard is taking a course with Shakespere 


in London this summer 


Dr. Hugh Clarke is summering on the coast of Maine. 
+ * * 


Carney is in California for the summer. 


Joseph E 
* * * 

Emil Gastel, the well-known vocal teacher, is summering 

at home in Wissahickon, where he has one of the most at 

tractive of villas in that most beautiful of suburban re- 


treats. 


BLIZABETH 








LEONARD, 


“"CONTRALTO. 


158 West 83d Street, New York. 





BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





A Promising Young Violinist. 


THE TALENTED SON OF BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN MAKES 
His DEBUT. 


EFORE a large audience in St. Nicholas Garden, last 
Thursday night, Carl Oscar Klein, the fourteen 

year old son of Bruno Oscar Klein, made his début 
He played, with orchestral accompaniment 
This work is by no means 


as a violinist 
De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto 
devoid of difficulties, and he who performs it acceptably 
may be deemed a violinist of ability. For one so young as 
this boy to play it to the satisfaction of such an audience 
as he faced on this occasion, proves the possession of ex 


ceptional talents intelligently directed. Those who had 





CARL OSCAR KLEIN. 


heard young Klein in private expected he would make 


hit, and they were not disappointed. He was subjected t 


trying ordeal, yet did not flinch (even when one of the 


strings of his violin snapped) and played witl 
a self-poise and an easy mastery of the work that surprised 
everyone. 

Young Klein is a miniature artist He gives every 
promise of becoming a big violinist. He has been so well 
instructed that he is wholly devoid of bad habits. His 
bowing is graceful and even, not jerky, like that of most 


young violinists. He educes from the violin a _ broad, 


smooth tone, and his intonation, which, after all, is the test 


of talent, is almost flawless. A bright intelligence illumines 
his work, and magnetism seems generated by his bow 
The audience realized that it was in the presence of a 


young genius, and gave him a fitting tribute In response 
to vehement applause, the young violinist played Godard’s 
“Jocelyn Berceuse.” It should be said here that the or 
chestral accompaniment was arranged by Bruno Oscar 


Klein most charmingly 
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This richly gifted young violinist is only fourteen years 
of age, yet is as far advanced as most violinists four or 
He has heen playing the violin only 
St. Francis 


five years his senior 
four and a half years. He was a pupil of 
Xavier's College until recently, when he left that institu- 
tion for the purpose of devoting more time to his violin 
study. His father, impressed with the value of a classical 
education for a musician, placed him undér a capable 
teacher for private instruction. Previous to his departure 
from the college the lad won the first prize for Latin and 
showed exceptional proficiency in other branches 

Since beginning the serious study of the violin young 
Klein has had the benefit of instruction from teachers of 
ability. He has been taught by Schaefer, a member of 
Paur’s Orchestra, and by Ovid Musin, the distinguished 
When Mr. Musin leit New York for Liege a 
few months ago the young violinist was placed under 


Eugene Boegner, an excellent soloist and teacher 


virtuoso 


whe 


studied with Joachim 

Young Klein has thus far made only a few public ap 
pearances before clubs and in private musicales Every 
time he has played his success has been brilliant, and has 
filled with amazement his hearers. Bruno Oscar Klein is 
not only a musician of broad culture and profound scholar 
ship, but a man of hard, common sens He recognizes 
| 


the talents his son is endowed with, and is resolved that 


they shall be intelligently directed and cultivated. He 


exploiting prodigies; has no patience with 


opposed to 
boy wonders” and the like So he will not allow his 
son to travel, but will keep him at his musical studies 
until he has developed into a finished artist He will 
require him to study for at least five more years under 
the best masters in Europe after being thoroughly pre- 
pared here 

It is important that young violinists who are as tar 
advanced as young Klein should occasionally play solos 
before an audience and with orchestral accompaniment if 
possible For one so young 
Carl Klein has a very large repertory. Not to 


tl ller works he plays, he can play from memory 


tne smaliier ‘ 
Kreutzer 


This gives them confidence 
mention 


Concerto No. 13, by Concerto No. 22 by 
Viotti; Concerto No. 7, by De Beriot; Concerto No. 12, 
by Spohr; Concert n A minor, by Molique Variations, 
by Corel Caprices by Re 


Bayreuth Festival Opens. 


BAYREUTH, July 22, su 


HE Bayreuth festival opened to-d \ splendid 
peritormance Rheingold.” Siegfried Wagner con 

ted the performance and Von Rox is Wotan sang 
ignificently, as usual. The town is full of strangers, but 
ere few Ame l g rs than 


Among the other artists were Frau Schumann-Heink 
Weed and Artner. Dr. Buesemeiste Breslau, a tenor 
I d st St esstu I s Loge I he 
W r Wurt berg A pres Special cable dis 

tch to the Sus 


Kaltenborn’s Summer Concerts. 


Kaltenborn’s orchestral con 


T HE popularity of Fran 


certs in St. Nicholas Garden is growing from week 


to week as evidenced by the largely increased attendance. 
Mr. Kaltenborn has shown abilities of a high order as a 
onductor and evinced good judgment as a program maker 


It is pleasing to report that the enterprise is proving suc- 
; 7 


cessful from a monetary as well as an artistic point of view 


¢ 
to 


Vir. K enborn’'s efforts to bring American composer 
the front are bearing fruit. Almost every night some Amer 


ican composer's ime figures on the program 
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HE opera season terminates Monday fortnight, and 
the only productions now looked forward to are Isi- 
dore de Lara’s ‘“Messaline,” given for the first time in 
London on Wednesday next (at which the Princess of 
Monaco, to whom the work is dedicated, will be present), 
and a revival of Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” with M. Al- 
varez in the principal tenor role. If possible, there will be 
in all three presentations of ‘‘Messaline,” two more of 
Puccini’s “‘La Bohéme,” and one more of “Les Hugue- 
nots,” which was given for the first time this season last 
night. That Goldmark’s “Prisoner of War,” Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” “The Queen of Sheba” and “La Princess d’Au- 
berge” have not been given as originally intended, has been 
regretted by many, as also that Sullivan, Mackenzie and 

Stanford have not been represented. 

Madame Melba will prolong her summer holiday at her 
residence, at Marlow-on-Thames, some weeks into August, 
after which she will tour in Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Russia, finishing at Constantinople. The year 1900 
will see her in Paris, where she will be joined by the De 
Reszkés and Madame Calvé. 

To-day M. Paderewski leaves London for Poland on 
urgent private business, which has forced him to decline 
a large number of important engagements here. 

There is some talk of Mascagni’s bringing his orchestra 
from the Pesaro Conservatory to Paris next year, follow- 





ing which we in London may have a chance of testing its 
merits. 

The electors of the new conductor of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society are Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir F. 
Bridge, Messrs. Cummings, Berger, Villiers Stanford and 
Charles Gardner, who will meet on the 17th inst. and choose 
the successor to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who, it is ex- 
pected, will be either Mr. Cowen or Mr. Riseley. 

From October 11 to 13 a musical festival will be held at 
Sheffield, the works promised being “The Messiah,” “El- 
gar’s “King Olaf,”’ Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” Sul- 
livan’s “Golden Legend,” Beethoven’s “Choral Sym- 
phony,” Parry’s “King Saul,” Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” and a Wagner program. The interpreters of the 
above music are Mesdames Ella Russell, Esty, Brema, 
Coombes, and Messrs. Lloyd, Bem Davies, Black, Green, 
Bispham and Knowles. 

The death in a lunatic asylum at Frankfort is announced 
of Henry Wiegand, a well-known Wagnerian basso, 
though formerly a merchant in Paris and London. 

Miss Janotha, in conjunction with John Oliver Hobbes 
and Lady Randolph Churchill, will play Bach’s Concerto 
for three pianos, on Monday week, while the next and 
only remaining concert of interest this season will be that 
of Madame Steinhauser, from Copenhagen, who will bring 
forward twenty songs written by her husband, Albert Mal- 
linson. 

E. Irenzus Stevenson, widely known in American mu- 
sical circles as the music editor of Harper's Weekly, and 
in literary criticism as a staff reviewer for many authorita- 
tive journals, as well as for his large assistant editorship 
of the “Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature,” 
will be heard in London, either this autumn or next sea- 
son, in a series of three musical literary entertainments, 
entitled “The Relation of Music to the Dramatic in His- 
tory, Fiction and the Literary Theatre.” Mr. Stevenson 
has received a thorough stage training, and in dramatic 
diction is a pupil of two or three eminent foreign actors. 

Norman Salmond has decided to give up his professional 
career after singing for rather less than ten years. His 
début was made at the “Popular” concerts, and his first 
appearance on the stage was as Coeur de Lion in Sullivan's 
“Ivanhoe.” 

Madame Modjeska is preparing a play for next season 
written by Clinton Stuart and dealing with incidents in 
the life of Marie Antoinette, which part will be played 
by Madame Modjeska. 


CONCERTS. 

It says much for the excellence of Mr. Elderhorst’s 
Quartet Party that, despite the intense heat, I was able 
to thoroughly enjoy the playing of Schubert's posthumous 
Quartet in D minor. The music is so beautiful that per- 
haps its magic would make itself felt under any conditions 
of discomfort which might hamper the hearer, but Mr. 
Elderhorst and his companions played it so well as to 
make me almost oblivious of the fact that I was in a con- 
cert room. Then Miss Agnes Witting carried on the 
charm with her sweet, clear voice, and her gentle, win- 
ning style in songs of Brahms. The “clou” of the even- 
ing, however, was playing of the piano by Herr Lutter, 
whom I rank among the very few pianists who give me 














unalloyed pleasure. With all the necessary technical com- 
mand of the piano, he has no mannerisms, no exaggera- 
tions, no “freaks or violences” in his interpretations. His 
playing is as the prose of Sainte Beuve, or of Newman 
or Stevenson. Different as these are from each other, 
they are alike in flexibility, in evenness, in purity and 
charm. I have never cared very much for Schumann’s 
“Kinderscenen,” but can desire nothing better than to 
hear Herr Lutter play them. Each little piece has pre 
cisely its right “atmosphere” and precisely the right 
amount of importance given to it. The concert ended with 
a Trio in B flat minor by Volkmann, of real beauty and 
real interest. It is a curiously modern work, but for its 
genuinely melody and its absence of pretension one might 
have supposed it the work of some clever professor of our 
own day. 

Wagner and Tschaikowsky were drawn upon for the 
last Queen’s Hall concert of the present season on 
Wednesday night, when the whole act of “Die Walkire” 
was given, also the duet between Elsa and Ortrud from 
“Lohengrin”; while the only purely orchestral piece played 
was the now familiar Symphony “Pathetique,” of which 
the band gave a splendid reading. Mr. Wood and his men 
are intimate with every bar of this great work, but it is 
evident their sense of its beauties is by no means blunted 
The Allegro con grazia was played with exquisite taste, 
the march movement went with due spirit and dash, and 
at the close of the symphony an almost perfect pianissimo 
was attained. In the “Lohengrin” duet Miss Blauvelt and 
Miss Lunn, appearing respectively as Elsa and Ortrud 
used their fine voices with gocd effect, and both showed 
an earnest and intelligent appreciation of their parts. To 
give a whole act of Wagnerian opera on the concert plat- 
form is a somewhat bold experiment, and on Wednesday 
the only “cuts’’ were those given by the numbers of peo 
ple who left before the end. Miss Jaxon and Mr. Van 
Hoose had the arduous duty of impersonating Sieglinde 
and Siegmund, while the part of Hunding was efficiently 
sung by Emil Senger. 

The sensation of the afternoon at Patti’s concert at the 
Albert Hall on June 30 was the “Miserere” from “I! Trov- 
atore.” Expectation was disappointed by the non-appear- 
ance of Mr Lloyd, who suffered from a relaxed throat, 
and was replaced by Ben Davies. Stage effect was duly 
observed with regard to the “Miserere”; 
monks were concealed behind a lace curtain, while Madame 
Patti sang the passionate strains of ‘“‘Leonora.”” She was in 
splendid voice and gave “Bel Raggio Pur Dicesti” as only 
Later, this was followed by a beautiful 


Manrico and his 


she can sing it 
performance of Gounod’s “Quand Tu Chantes,” to the 
‘cello accompaniment of M. Jean Gerardy. The other 
singers were Miss Ada Crossley and Mr. Santley 

A goodly audience of music lovers filled Queen’s Hall 
last Wednesday when Miss Lillian Blauvelt and M. Ysaye 
joined forces in giving a recital. Since her début here last 
year, Miss Blauvelt has advanced to our serious admira- 
tion. It was unfortunate that the Mozart Aria “Non- 
temer,” with the violin obligato played by such an artist 
as Ysaye, was placed at the end of the program, since it 
deprived many of hearing it, and it was then that the art 
of the singer shone most brilliantly. After an afternoon’s 
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arduous work, to be able to sing this aria with such beauty 
of tone is alone a rare feature; but the artistic understand- 
ing of every note, the wonderful blending of voice and 
violin, testified not only to the singer’s natural gifts, but 
to serious study. Another song where this struck me par- 
ticularly was Liszt’s “Oh, Komm’ Im Traum.” This 
contains tremendous vocal difficulties, which the singer 
overcame to such a degree that they passed unnoticed, and 
the attention became fixed on the fine poetry of the words, 
which were beautifully treated. The sentiment of 
Brahms’ “Oh Fand Ich Doch Den Weg Zuriick” was also 
fully understood by this artist, showing her progress with 
regard to German singing. The French singing of Miss 
Blauvelt is charming. M. Ysaye played Bach’s “Cha- 
conne,” and in a manner no one will ever forget. Bach 
must have heard it like this in his mind when composing 
it. The Vieuxtemps Concerto and Beethoven’s Romance 
were also given in the great artist’s finest manner 

Sans Peur 


“El Capitan”’ in London. 


EMPHATIC APPROVAL OF THE SOUSA-KLEIN OPERA BY 
THE LONDON PRESS. 

The American comic opera “El Capitan,” produced here 
last night, differs from the form of entertainment lately in 
vogue here, since it has a connected plot, and has occupied 
in its production, not dozens of authors and musicians, but 
two—one for the words and one for the music. The li 
brettist, Charles Klein, has hit upon a central idea that is 
full of good opportunities. The three acts in which the 
story is told are distinctly amusing, and there is a really 
capital scene in the second, when the Viceroy’s energetic 
spouse, accompanied by her ladies, all in black, arrives out- 
side the prison where she imagines her husband is con- 
fined, while the Viceroy is making merry in very agreeable 
company on the other side of the stage 

Without the aid of music skillfully put together so as to 
illustrate the contrast of this scene it must inevitably fall 
flat, but J. P. Sousa, of “Washington Post” fame, has suc- 
ceeded not only in inventing a number of excellent tunes, 
but in combining them with capital effect. He is evidently 
as fond of these combinations as of the marches with which 
his name is connected, but the liveliness and point of the 
whole music is indisputable. A pretty song with bell re- 
frain is among his most serious efforts, and this, as well as 
a great majority of the spirited numbers of the first act 
and many of the others, was encored. A clever song, “The 


Typical Tune of Zanzibar,” is very effective —The Times 


Charles Klein, the librettist of “El Capitan,” declares 
himself in favor of a clear and intelligible plot, which claims 
in its unfolding no more than the usual licenses of comic 
opera. For the farcical tale of “El Capitan” music has been 
provided by John Philip Sousa, a composer whose name 
rings loudly through America as a writer of popular 
marches, and one who has sent across the Atlantic not only 
the lively “Washington Post,” but half a score of march 
measures scarcely less popular. As Strauss tickled the ears 
of Vienna with his valses, and as Offenbach sent Paris mad 
with his cancans, so has Sousa won the heart of America. 
He has pleaded with the stentorian voice of the military 


. ¥. rens, 
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band, and his sounding melodies have proved irresistible 
The score of the new piece resounds gayly with melodies 
that set the feet stamping. After all Sousa is, before every 
thing, a composer of marches, and it would have been al 





most unaccountable had his score contained anything more 
telling and spontaneous than its lively military outbursts 
Of these, no doubt, many will soon be heard elsewhere.- 

Daily Telegraph. 

The music, by John Philip Sousa, is throughout fluent 
and melodic, and much of it has already found its way to 
this country, in particular the exceedingly effective finish 
to the second act. Mr. Sousa’s score, in brief, adequately 
serves the purpose it is intended to accomplish.—The 
Standard 

Several numbers possess broadly defined melodies and 
rhythmic force, which fully account for the success which 
the work has enjoyed im America. Moreover, it has a story 
which is stuck to and treated in a coherent manner.—Morn- 
ing Post 


The music is all tonic and dominant harmonies; the com 
poser has certainly a keen ear for rhythm. There are 
swing and spirit and “gyp,” as the Americans would say 
The libretto is studded with quaint Americanisms, “El 
Capitan” nearly overwhelms one, and carries one along 
with it with an impetus which is almost physical.—Daily 
Mail 


The music is tuneful and defiant, like the “Washington 
Post,” by which we know the composer. It will be all over 
The idea of “El Capitan” is ingenious 
The music is most ef- 


town in no time 
and its manipulation workmanlike 
fective—Morning Herald. 


The composer is chiefly known to us by his “Washington 
Post March,” and his music in the present instance is 
largely made up of march tunes. It has a swing and go 
sufficient to account for the popularity the piece has en 
joyed in America, and which will, without doubt, find no 
small amount of favor with audiences on this side of the 
Atlantic. Certain of the mel 
the dirge-like tune in the second act, with the beat of 
the drum working its mournful rhythm, is one of the most 


odies have a taking lilt, and 
4 


effective numbers in the opera.—Morning Advertiser 


‘El Capitan” boasts a story which, if slender, is con- 
tinuous and practically independent of interpolations of 
the variety order. Slight and simple as the plot is, it does 
not lack elements of drollery. John Philip Sousa, the com 
poser of the score, is well known as “The March King,’ 
and has gained for himself a high reputation, both as 
conductor of his own orchestra and as a fluent writer of 
pleasing melodies. In “El Capitan” he shows that his 
fame is based on solid grounds, for his numbers are just of 
the kind to catch the poular ear. In comic opera this 
clearly is the chief desideratum, and Mr. Sousa may fairly 
claim credit for having “achieved all that was required 


him.—St. James’ Gazette 


A Nas above are extracts from the leading London pa 
pers, and these flattering criticisms prove that the 
famous March King has made an excellent impression in 
the British capital. The general success of “El Capitan” 
is on a par with that which this opera achieved during its 
long run in this country. No better proof of this can be 
given than that “E] Capitan” will hold the boards of the 
Lyric Theatre, London, duing the entire run of this en- 
gagement. 

Apropos—Mr. Sousa and his band have made arrange- 


ments for a tour of Europe during next season 
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close of this tour the band will go to the Paris Exposition 
This European tour will take the place of the one which 
was booked for the summer of ‘98, and which had to be 
postponed on account of the late Spanish war 


Barron Berthald Engaged. 


HE patrons of the Castle Square Opera Company, 
T which has made opera in English a permanent and 
artistic institution in this city, has just given evidence oi 
an intention to embark on a grander scale next season, by 


1 


ts personne! 


strengthening 
From Mr. Savage, the manager of the company, comes 
the news of the engagement of Barron Berthald, the tenor, 


who will 


sing some of the important roles during the 
winter. This will be welcome news to opera lovers, as 
Mr. Berthald has a warm spot in the hearts of New York- 
ers, who heard him in grand opera here three years ago 
His Walter in “The Meistersingers” was one of his big 
successes during the last German opera productions at the 
Academy of Music 

Strengthened by such an experienced artist, the Castle 
Square Company, strong as it has always been, will be 
lifted to a much higher plane, and Berthald’s presentation 
of grand opera roles in English will be looked forward to 
with interest 

Mr. Savage journeyed to Wiesbaden, where Berthald 
was singing last season, and engaged him at the first op 
portunity. He was engaged to sing next season in Frank- 
fort, but preferred the American offer, and obtained his 
re lease 

Mr. Berthald’s concert engagements for next season are 
in the hands of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, which has 
already booked him for some important occasions, inde- 


pendent of his opera work 


Clement R. Sherwood Dead. 
HE death is announced of Clement R. Sherwood, a 
brother of William H. Sherwood, the pianist. Mr. 
Sherwood was editor and publisher of the Rockland (Me.) 
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SCALES AND INTERVALS. 


ee 


By S. A. Haceman, A. M., M. D. 





No. II. 

HE diagram and figures given completely illustrate 
the whole matter of intervals and scales within the 
limits of an octave. A tone of any pitch whatever may be 
taken as the first of the scale, the same intervals being 
repeated to form other octaves above or below, the last 
tone of one octave being taken, as the first of the one 
bove to any extent that may be desired, the compass of 
an ordinary piano, 7 1-3 octaves, being about the limit 

of available tones. 

It may be mentioned further that in no system of tuning 
has it ever been proposed or attempted to alter the oc- 
tave interval. All systems of tuning are complete within 
one octave, and all octaves in the same system being abso- 
lutely identical, it follows that similarly designated tones, 
both above and below, form true and exact octaves, the 
ratio of their. vibration number being always and only 2. 

Having the scale and its intervals fairly before us we 
may properly enter upon the study of its uses, properties 
and peculiarities, testing it by ear as well as by sight, and 
using figures and reason when we may. Perhaps the most 
noticeable fact is that the beginning tone, which is marked 
C or 1, is just as natural a beginning point for the ear as 
for mathematical development. 

If the student will procure a horn of sume kind, several 
feet in length, it can be made a valuable witness in the 
search after musical truth. If it be sounded gently a 
tone of low pitch, depending on the length of the horn, 
will be heard, which is the keynote of the horn and the 
mathematical base, basis, or bass if you will, of the whole 
series of tones that it will produce. 

If it is now blown a little stronger and with firmer lips, 
it may be made to sound an octave to the first tone and 
it will not be easy to make it sound a false octave, that is, 
one a little too sharp or too flat; but if it be blown a little 
harder still, it will make a clean break and change to the 
fifth above that, which will also be correct in pitch and 
agreeable to the ear. 


Notice now that we get practically just what we had 
already gotten mathematically in our previous investiga- 
tion: What mathematics has pointed out, physics has per- 
formed, and our musical sense has also approved. 

Proceeding in our experiments, we find that slight mod- 
ification in the manner of blowing produce still other 
tones, until we shall finally have produced a representation 
of every tone in the scale. 

Pipes and strings may likewise be made to produce pre- 
cisely the same series of tones, furnishing us with the 
entire scale, all starting from, moving around and return- 
ing to the fundamental tone, as the natural beginning and 
ending place and point of ultimate repose. 

In sounding the successive tones of the scale, either as- 
cending or descending, it is just as natural to make the 
keynote the home tone to our musical sense, the point of 
departure and return, as it is for wandering kine to seek 
their barn when shadows lengthen, or for the tired and 
famished ass to turn in at his master’s crib. Thus from 
mathematics and physics we get our first lesson in mu- 
sical expression. They start from and return to the key- 
note as a resting place, and when we would portray quiet, 
rest, peace, tranquillity, we turn our melody about and with 
steady, even progress settle down upon the tonic as the 
point of repose of our musical instinct. This suggests 
again the broad principle of our organization befure re- 
ferred to, in that we invariably derive pleasure from or- 
derly adaptation or the eternal fitness of things, and when 
an impression from without penetrates our being and 
adapts itself precisely to our inward consciousness the sen- 
sation is always pleasurable and satisfying. 

We feel the pride and satisfaction of a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed when we produce or even con- 


template a piece of mechanism whose compound parts are 


perfectly conceived and exquisitely wrought, and in as- 


sembling which we glow with the exultant satisfaction of a 


happily solved problem, as piece falls into piece and com- 
plicated parts drop into perfect fittings, just as a tone, or 
chord, or melody sweetly played in tune enters our being 
through the gates of sound, and settles deftly into the pre- 
pared notches of our musical faculties. And how disap- 
pointing and vexatious in either case is any misadaptation 
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of elements, and how surely resulting in sadly marred or 
modified enjoyment. 

As the keynote in music expresses repose, so we shell 
find each other tone marked with some peculiar charac- 
teristics having an origin partly and probably im the ma- 
terial constitution of the art. 

We pass this subject on to the theorist, and let him 
say why he recognizes majesty or grandeur in the sub- 
dominant, brilliancy in the mediant, and instability in the 
dominant and leading tone. 

We may readily see now how necessary it is to have 
the keynote conspicuousiy marked. And how should its 
position be so elegantly and effectually indicated as by the 
varying size of adjacent intervals. 

There need be no more doubt about the necessity of 
different sized intervals of the scale than in the signs used 
for the Morse telegraphic alphabet, and we again wonder 
with great admiration at such remarkable blending of 
variety and simplicity. 

(To be continued.) 


A Grewsome Musical Instrument. 


ee ae but nevertheless unique, musical instru- 
ment from far-off Paraguay was among the curios 
offered for sale in a London auction room in the West End. 
It consists of a human skull, the upper part of which is 
cut away, the skin which covers the instrument as well as 
the hair ornamentation being taken from the same victim. 
From the back of the skull two pieces of wood project, 
joined at the ends by a crosspiece. The strings are car- 
ried from the forehead to this crosspiece of wood, and the 
repulsiveness of the tout ensemble is still further enhanced 
by the jaws being movable. This singular fantasy in musi- 
cal instruments is the work of a South American Indian. — 
Westminster Gazette. 


Miss Zudie Harris, the talented young pianist, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is now in Berlin, and will shortly give a piano 
recital there. This young lady will make a 
Europe, aiter which she returns to America, 
début in New York. 
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